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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


From Capt. Bingham’s Expedition to China. 
Tong-Tchou-fou is a large walled city on the north side of the penin- 
sula of Chang-Tong. The walls of this city are high and strongly built. 
From the gradual rise of the ground on which they stand, we were ena- 


vated and good road round the city, with a castellated parapet, on which 
were mounted a few miserable wall-pieces. 

The houses, which occupied about half the enclosed space, were prin- 
cipally the single-storied stone and brick buildings of China. Towards 
the upper end of the town there was a spacious and handsome joss-house ; 
while the red poles,” in sundry directions, pointed out the locality of the 
mandarins, whose residence in this city appeared more numerous than 
we had generally observed. On the western angle of the town was a 
small and ill-constructed fort, with several smart-looking houses near it, 
gorgeously ornamented with the elaborate but disproportioned Chinese 
roof; at the windows of which we could with our glasses distinguish 
many pretty Little female faces, whose husbands, little dreaming of the 
peeping Toms, had not taken their usual jealous precautions; so that 
their cara sposas had a full opportunity of exposing their charms to the 
‘barbarian eye.” The ladies of China paint white and red, with the 
eye-brows marked with fine black lines. 

From our distant view their theatrically painted faces had a pretty 
and pleasing appearance; their hair being turned up, and forming 
a knot at the top of the head, on each side of which bouquets of artifi- 
cial flowers were fixed. I really must apologize for allowing the ladies 
thus to run away with my pen in the middie of a Chinese position, 
and beg my readers to hurry back with me to the lines. 





FORT AND HARBOR, 


| 


From the fort | was speaking of, and beyond the walls, a high bluff | 


point extended into the sea, whence an invading force would command 
the interior of the city. To the east there is an extensive flat; from 
‘which the ground gradually rises to the hills in the rear of the town, that 
were thickly covered with millet-fields, interspersed with rich pasturage 


lands; the cattle that were kept there were removes on our arrival.— 


Along the face of this flat, and close to, and pointing seaward, was an 
evidently new but strong field-work, having from forty to fifty pieces of 
cannon mounted along its face. On each flank of this apparently strong 


position were large encampments ef troops, surrounded by numerous | 


wall-pieces on triangular and portable stands. 
Our appearance evidently created an immense sensation among she 





*Throughout China, two red poles are erected before the residence of govern- 
meat officers, 








tiger-hearted Tartars. The troops were hurrying out in great numbers, 
but without the most distant attempt at discipline. They very seon 
mounted the works, pitching a standard at each gun. Their standards 
were yellow, red, green, with red borders, and the reverse. This evi- 
dently proved the presence of both description of troops; for the Tartar 


bled to make out, that they were about thirty feet thick, affording an ele- | pert of the Chinese evmy ectigunged in sight divisions’ ef “20.008 nf 


} each under the colors yellow, white, red, and blue, or one of the colors 


bordered by the other; thus constituting a standing army of 80,000 
men. The Chinese are distinguished by a green banner with a red bor- 
der, or the reverse, onthe centre of which is displayed the large gilt dra- 
gon of China. 

The walls of the city were crowded by thousands of the inhabitants to 
gaze on the barbarian sanpan. As she stood along shore and close to 
their lines, we could see many of the fairer portion of the creation 
amongst the crowd, ho doubt led there by the inherent curiosity of 
their sex. 

On the hills, to the westward of the town, were several detachments of 
troops. Altogether, this amphitheatre of hills spotted with white and 
party-colored tints, the gorgeous banners, and picturesque grouping of 
the troops, made the coup d'eil highly pleasidg. Their arms consisted 
of matchlocks, bows and arrows, with a great variety of pikes and 
swords; the mandarins being mounted on strong but small-looking nags. 

Mr. Morrison landed as bearer of a chop, requesting a supply of pro- 
visions; and while he was coneucting the negotiation, the galley return- 
ed with Paoupang the compradore, who was afterwards at Canton the 
means of communication between Keshen and the British plenipotentia- 
ry. This man had formerly been compradore to Mr. Dent’s establish- 
ment at Canton, but on the arrival of Lin, had thought it advisable to leave 
that neighbothded. ‘He had now been given, or more probably had pur- 
chased the rank of an inferior mandarin. He wore awinter cap with 
brass button, minus the squirrel tails, which ve had before seen at the 
Pei-Ho. His robe was a rich puce-colored satin, reaching about half 
way down the legs, which were encased in black satin boots, with the 
sole about twe inches in thickness. He professed much regard for the 
English: but, like all his countrymen, he was a most intolerable liar. 
He had many wonderful tales of his escapes since leaving Canton, and 
assured us that the mandarins had squeezed him to the tune of seventy 
thousand dollars. This I afterwards ascertained was the greatest 
“ Munchausen” of all his tales; for he could never have been possessed 
of one-tenth part of that sum. 

When, ashe supposed, he had astounded us with the magnificence of 
his new master, we got rid of onr talkative friend. Mr. Morrison re- 


‘ turned in the boat that landed him, the mandarins having promised te 
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CHINESE ARMS. 


furnish us with the supplies we required. We learnt from him that 
though he had been treated with much courtesy, yet on his expressing a 
wish to go into the city, he met with a good humored and civil refusal ; 
the mandarins laughing, and assuring him that “ it was such a poor place 
as not to be worch seeing—in fact, he would laugh at it.” It is almost 
incredible with what jealousy the Chinese guard their cities and country 
from the observation of strangers. 
THE PIG-TAIL. 

On the subjugation of China by the Tartars an edict was issued, re- 
quiring the whole nation to shave the front of the head, and to plat the 
residue of the hair into a tail, the length and size of which is considered 
in China a great mark of masculine beauty—in fact, the pigtail is now 
the pride of every Chinaman’s heart—in consequence of which great 
quantities of false hair are worked up with the natural hair, the ends 
being finished off with black silk cord. To the lower orders it is a use- 
ful ornament. I remember, on one occasion, to have seen a Chinaman 
flogging his pig along with it, while on another, the servant was dusting 


Oe 


the table ; and when their belligerent propensities are excited, which is | 


not often, they will twist each other's tails round their hands, pulling 
with all their strength, and enduring the most horrible torture uatil ene 
or the other cries out peccavi. 
CHINESE CURIOSTIY. 
While on shore, I amused myself with the natives who began to assem- 
ble in great number, and by their curiosity, somewhat annoyed our party. 


However, getting my telescope from the boat, I formed a centre of at- | 


traction, round which they swarmed in crowds, and thereby afforded me 
almost as much amusement as my glass did the Chinese; for moving 


from one place to the other, which I could do amongst the rocks much | 


faster than they in their thick shoes could, the whole crowd would follow 
me, the young, the eld, and the lame, for the sake of a peep ; it was 
quite immaterial to the greater number, whether the glass was pointed 
at the clouds or at the shipping. That they could have the pleasure of 
looking through it was sufficient gratification. Getting tired of the crowd, 


lent the glass to one of the most yespectable looking of them, explain- | 


ing to him how to adjust the focug ; and he continued to amuse all those 
who pressed round him, and left us to ourselves. My telescope had made 
me a universal favorite ; and on returning to the boat, I found some old 
gentlemen had resolved to evince their good will by an impromptu meal. 
Having s0 lately breakfasted, 1 was not prepared to do justice to it, 
which I expressed to them by the most civil and expressive signs I could 
think of ; at which my hospitable entertainers appeared to be much dis- 
tressed. The dishes looked savory and tempting, being served up in 
clean wooden trays and Chinese basins. It was evidently a quickly got 
up dejeune, and might have served fora dozen people. There werefuwls 
split open and grilled, being browned with a ae deal of art; others, 

ain, stewed; another dish contained fowls’ livers floating in oil, and 
which was especially brought to my notice. There were eggs with their 
embryo chickens, variously prepared ; and a stew, which, for aught I 
sAknow, might have been young puppies, consisted of very white and deli- 





| 


cate-looking meat; and no doubt their puppies are very good. for they 
are exceedingly particular in the breed, which they rear for thei: \#! 
selecting only those that are white, and fattening them with meal as care 
fully as we do any of our domestic animals. 

Poultry, vegetables, and fruit were bouts for sale to the beach in 
great abundance, and were both cheap good. A small unleavened 
cake appeared very common ; they were about two inches in diameter, 
perfectly white, with a pink colored stamp consisting of Chinese charac- 
tersonthe top. We found them a very good substitute for bread. 

THE CHINESE WOMEN—LITTLE FEET. 

During our stay at Chusan we made constant trips to the surrounding 
island ; in one of which,—at Tea Island,—we had a good opportunity 
of minutely examining the far-famed little female feet. I had n pur- 
chasing a pretty little pair of satin shoes for about half a dollar, at one 
of the Chinese farmers’ houses, where we were surrounded by several 
men, women, and children. By signs we expressed a wish to see the 
pied mignon of a really good-looking woman of the party. Our signs 
were quickly understood, but, probably, from her being a matron, it was 
not considered quite comme il faut for her to comply with our desire, 
as she would not consent to show us her foot ; but a very pretty interest- 
ing girl of about sixteen was placed on a stool for the purpose of gratify- 
ing our curiosity. 

At first she was very bashful, and appeared not to like exposing her 
Cinderella-like slipper; but the shine of a new and very bright ‘‘loopee”’ 
soon overcame her delicacy, when she commenced unwinding the upper 
bandage which passes round the leg, and over a tongue that comes up 
from the heel. The shoe was then removed, and the second bandage 
taken off, which did duty for a stocking; the turns round the toes and 
ankles being very tight, and keeping all in place. 

On the naked foot being exposed to view we were agreeably surprised 
by finding it delicately white and clean, for we fully expected to have 
found it otherwise, from the known habits of most of the Chinese. The 
leg from the knee downwards was much wasted ; the foot appeared as if 
broken up at the instep, while the four small toes were bent flat and 
pressed : a under the foot, the great toe only being allowed to retain 
its natural position. By the breaking of the instep a high arch is form- 
ed between the heel and the toe, enabling the individual to step with 
them on an even surface; in this respect materially differing from the 
Canton and Macao ladies; for with them the instep is not interfered 
with, but a very high heel is substituted, thus bringing the point of the 
great toe to the ground. 

When our Canton compradore was shown a Chusan shoe, the excia- 
mation was ‘‘ Heyaw! how can walkee so fashion?” nor would he be 
convinced that such was the case. 

The tees, doubled under the foot I have been describing, could only 
be moved by the hand sufficiently to show that they were not actually 
grown into the foot. I have often been astonished at seeing how well 
the women contrived to walk on theirtiny pedesta/s. Their gait is not 
unlike the little mincing walk of the French ladies; they were constant- 
ly to be seen going about without the aid of any stick, and I have often 
seen them at Macao contending against a fresh breeze with a tolerably 
good-sized umbrella spread. The little children, as they scrambled away 
before us, balanced themselves with their arms extended, and reminded 
one much of an old hen between walking and flying. 

All the women I saw about Chusan had small feet. It is a general 
characteristic of true Chinese descent; and there cannot be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that it is confined to the higher orders, though 
it may be true that they take more pains to compress the fuot to the smal- 
lest possible dimensions than the lower classes do. High and low, rich 
and poor, all more or less follow the custom; and when you see a large 
or natural sized foot, you may depend upon it, the possessor is not of 
true Chinese blood, but is either of Tartar extraction, or belong to the 
tribes that live and have their being on the waters. The Tartar ladies, 
however, are falling into this Chinese habit of distortion, as the accom- 
panying edict of the emperor proves. For know, good people, you must 
not dress as you like in China. You must follow the customs and ha- 
bits of your ancestors, and wear your winter and summer clothing as the 
emperor, or one of the six boards shall direct. Ifthis were the custom 
in England, how beneficial it would be to our pockets, and detrimental 
to the tailorsand milliners. 

Let us now see what the emperor says about little feet, on finding that 
they were coming into vogue among the undeformed daughters of the 
Mantchows. Not only does he attack the little feet, but the large Chi- 
nese sleeves which were creeping into fashion at cout. Therefore to 
check these misdemeanors, the usual Chinese remedy was resorted to, 
and a flaming edict launched, denouncing them; threatening the “ heads 
of the families with degradation and punishment, if they did not puta 
stop to such gross illegalities ;” and his celestial majesty further goes on 
and tells the fair ones, ‘that by persisting in their vulgar habits, they 
will debar themselves from the possibility of being selected as ladies of 
honor for the inner palace, at the approaching presentation!’ How far 
this had the desired effect I cannot say. 

When the children begin to grow, they suffer excruciating pain, but as 
they advance in years, their vanity is played upon by being assured that 
they would be exceedingly ugly with large feet. Thus they are per- 
suntied to put up with what they consider a necessary evil, but the chil- 
dren are remarkably patient under pain. A poor little child about five 
yearsold was brought to uur surgeon having been most dreadfully scald- 
ed, part of its dress adhering to the skin. During the painful operation 
of remoying the linen, it only now and then said, “‘he-yaw, he-yaw.” 
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As the little girl advances in years her hair becomes another matter of | 
great attention, and is generally very luxuriant; before marriage it is al- 
lowed to hang in two platted tails behind, but on changing her state itis | 
turned up, the whole of the front hair being carried back and formed into 
a knot, down to the top of the head, when it is ornamented with many 
gay artificial flowers. 

Marriage in China is to the female only a life of pain. They are ab- 
solutely dependent on the whims and caprices of their husbands, who 
look upon them, and treat them more in light of slaves and servants | 
than of companions. In their manners great modesty is affected; but it | 
is only an affectation of modesty; for China is intrinsically an immoral | 
and sensual nation. 

Continuing our ramble, an old man met us, and invited us into his | 
house. We purchased from him several boxes of artificial flowers, the | 
colors of which were most natural imitations of the originals. These | 
flowers were made of feathers and silk, most of the bouquets being orna- | 
mented with counterfeit butterflies or humming birds: the imitation of | 
the orange blossom was most beautifully executed; but like every thing | 
else, we paid for them about ten times as much as they were worth. An- | 
other old gentleman was most polite in his attentions, inviting us to his 


domicile, and regaling us with tea: he seemed perfectly happy at hav- 
ing an opportunity of showing his civility. 
As we rambled along, observing a large and good-looking house, we de- 


| termined to see what its inmates were like; when we popped upon an 


old lady and three very interesting daughters, employed in p cot- 


| ton for spinning, all the men of the household being occ in the 
_ fields. We were welcomed with smiles by the quartetto, who, though 


but a small farmer’s family, displayed an ease and grace in their man- 
ners that we might look for in vain amongat our own cottagers. We 
speedily got up a flirtation of signs; and by showing a little shoe and a 
dollar, induced the matron of the party to part with a very pretty pair of 


| green satin ones which she had on; when one of the daughters very 
| gracefully presented me with a sprig of chysanthemum that she had 


plucked in her garden for the purpose. Of course I put it in the button- 
hole of my coat; and remembering the charms of an anchor-button, gal- 
Jantly cut one from my jacket, and presented it to the little coquette, who 
immediately attached it to the front of her dress. But as time was fly- 


ing away, we were obliged to part from these agreeable little ladies, and 
make the best of our way on board. 





CHINESE CAGE—convEYANcE OF A PRISONER. 


A Mrs. Noble, who had been taken prisoner by the Chinese, was 
carried all over the empire in one of these cages, and exhibited as the 
Queen’s sister! The entrance to this cage is by a trap door on the top, 
through which Mrs. Noble was forced, the end of her chain being locked 
to the cover. A bamboo was then thrust between the bars, and under 
the top ; in this painful position she was carried by two men from town 
to town, to be exhibited, like a wild beast, to the assembled multitudes ; 
but as if all this was not sufficient suffering, she was loaded with heavy 
irons and chains on the legs and arms. She was at length placed in a 


. * { 
CATHERWOOD v. CASLON THE YOUNGER.—This was an action for cri- 


minal conversation, tried before Lord Abinger, at the Guildhall Sittings 
after Michaelmas Term, 1841. The defendant, by his pice, denied that 
the lady with whom the alleged adultery was committed was the wife of 
the plaintiff. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages £200, 
subject to an application to the court upon the facts arising on the plea 
denying the validity of the marriage. Upon an application to the court 
to set aside the verdict, and enter a nonsuit, pursuant to the leave re- 
served at the trial, the court directed the facts upon which the question 
arose to be turned into a special case. 

The Attorney-General, on behalf of the plaintiff, commenced by calling 
the attention of the court to the facts as set forth in the special case. It 


appeared that the plaintiff (Mr. Catherweod) was an Englishman, and, | 


travelling in Syria, in 1834, became acquainted with Miss Gertrude Ab- 
bott, the daughter of Mr. Abbott, the British consul, residing at Beyrout. 
The plaintiff having proposed for Miss Abbott, her father consented to 
the marriage, which was solemnised according to the forms of the 


Church of England at the office of the consulate, at Beyrout, by Mr. | 


Bird, an American missionary, Mr. Abbott, the bride’s father, the Brit- 
ish consul at Sidon, and other English subjects, being present. After 
the marriage the parties cohabited together for eight months in Syria, 
and afterwards came together to England, and resided in the house of 
plaintiff’s mother, where the alleged wife was delivered of a son. The 
question for the court was, whether, under the circumstances, the mar- 
riage solemnised at Beyrout was a valid marriage, so as to entitle the 
plaintiff to maintain an action for criminal conversation. The learned 
counsel, in supporting the affirmative of this proposition, contended that 
by the law of England a marriage without a priest was valid, indepen- 
dently of the marriage acts. The marriage acts rendered the presence of 


canal boat, after proceeding along a canal for three nights and two days, 
she arrived at Ning-po, never Ty permitted to quit her or 
any purpose during that period! Mrs. Noble was then ple with 
gay Chinese female apparel; a small and very dirty room was appro- 
priated to her, but devoid of furniture with the exception of her cage, 
which became her bed at night, and her carriage by day, for into it she 
was always thrust. She was not relieved from this painful situation un- 
til the 25th October. 


a priest necessary in England, in many cases; but marriages solemnised 
by British subjects abroad were especially exempted from the operation 
of the marriage acts. It might be contended, on the other side, that al- 
though it was not necessary for British subjects in foreign countries to 
have the ceremony of marriage solemnised according to the rights of the 
Church of England, vet to give validity to such marriages, it must appear 
| that they had been sulemnised according to the lex loci. In the present 

case, however, it did not appear that there was any /ex loci, or any law 
of marriage applicable to he case of British subjects. The court would 
scarcely hold, therefore, that parties were bound to submit to a form of 
marriage, when it did not appear that any particular form of marriage 
was required by the law of the country. The Mahomedan religion pre- 
| vailed at Beyrout when the marriage was solemnised, and for many 
| years previously; and it was not easy to suppose that the forms of that 
religion could be grateful to the feelings of Christians, or proper for them 
to comply with, as regarded the pene, of marriage. The case of 
| “ Dalrymple v. Dalrymple,” 2 Haggard’s Consistory Reports, p. 64, de- 
cided, that, independent of the marriage act, marriage was only a civil 
contract. The law, as laid down in that case by Lord Stowell, was after- 
wards recognised by the Court of Common Pleas, in a case reported in 8 
Taunton, page 830. The learned attorney-general also referred to the 
| statute 6 and 7 William 1V., chap. 73, which, after reciting that certain 
treaties existed with the Turkish empire, placed the British subjects re- 
sident within the Turkish dominions under the authority of the Brit- 
| ishconsul. In conclusion he submitted that, as the marriage in question 

would have been a valid marriage before the marriage act, and as there 
| was no proof of a lex loci applicable to parties residing at Beyrout, it 

must now be considered a valid marriage. After much learned argu- 
| ment upon both sides, judgment was for the present deferred. 
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THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
From “ Memoirs of the Queens of France, with Notices of the Royal Family.” 
BY MRS. FORBES BUSH. 
COUNTESS DE GUERCHEVILLE. 

In the midst of all the corruption of the courts of France and Navarre, 
history affords us the names of some women truly worthy of eulogium, 
who preserved their faith, honor, and disiaterestedness among all temp- 
tations, and whose virtue and integrity the king himself extolled and 
recompensed. Such were Madame de Boinville, the Countess de 
Guercheville, the Duchess de Never, and Catherine de Rohan. 

Antoinette de Pons, Countess de Guereheville, was the wife of Henry 
de Silly, Count dela Roche-Ghyon. When the king first beheld her dur- 
ing the campaign of Normandy, which occurred in 1590, two years after 
his accession to the throne of France, she was a widow, and living in re- 
tirement upon one of her estates with her son. 

Young and handsome, she had acquired polished and elegant manners 
at the court of Henry III., and Henry LV. offered her his homage; | 
doubtless Madame de Guercheville was much flattered by the king’s 
declaration, but she was content with telling him so, and perseveringly 
rejected his presents and offers. 

Henry, who was equally persevering, had recourse to a stratagem. 
Having gone with a hunting-party to the neighborhood of Roche-Guyon, 
he sent a gentleman te request the countess toafford them an asylum for 
the night; and Madame de Guercheville warmly replied that she accept- 
ed the honer he offered her with much pleasure. Accordingly she pre- 
pared a magnificent supper, brilliantly illuminated all the reoms and win: 
dows of the chateau with torches, and dressed herself in superb attire ; 
she then went to receive the sovereign at the principal gate, accompa- 
nied by her women and some gentlemen of the neighborhood; and, after | 
having thus courteously peiformed the honors of her house, she pro- 
ceeded to step into her carriage and leave the chateau. 

“What, madame,” said the king, “do I drive you from your own 
house ?”’ 

“Sire,” she replied firmly, “a king should be master of all, in what- 
ever part of his states he may happen to be, and I leave because I fear | 
that I may have something to refuse you here.” 

She accordingly left the house and passed the night with a relation at 
some leagues’ distance. Henry, who was pleased with the countess’s 
virtue and spirit, but disappointed at his ill success, offered her his hand, 
but, to his infinite astonisliment, Madame de Guercheville replied, “ Sire, 
my family is not sufficiently noble for me to be your wife, and I will not 
be your mistress.""—‘‘ Since you are so honorable a lady,’ replied the 
king, ‘you shall be the lady of honor to my wife.” He kept his pro- 
mise, for, when he married Marie de Medicis in 1600, be named the 
countess her first “‘ dame d’honneur,”’ and sent her to receive the new | 
queen at Marseilles. 

Madame de Guercheville afterwards married Charles Duplessis, Count 
of Beaumont, Governor of Paris, and Sire of Liancourt, and the king 
presented the bride to her husband at the altar. The name of Lian- | 
court she always refused to assume, because Gabrielle d’Estrees bore it 
for some time. The countess lived many years at the court, where she | 
was esteemed a model of virtue, and died at an advanced age much re- 
gretted, in 1632, leaving ene son, Roger Duplessis, Duke of la Roche- | 
Guyon, a peer of France; and a daughter, Gabrielle, married to the | 
Duke of la Rochefoucault. It was Madame de Guercheville who first | 
introduced the Alle, who afterwards became the celebrated Cardinal de 
Richelieu. 








MARIE DE BEAUVILLIERS. 

Soon after the refusal of the Countess de Guercheville, Marie de Beau- | 
villiers, Abbess of Montmartre, sent toHenry 1V. to demand a guard for | 
her convent of the Benedictines of Montmartre, which was founded in 
1133 by Alice of Savey, and which, during the long siege of Paris in 
1590, was incessantly intruded on by the king’s soldiers, who intro- 
duced every species of disorder, and excited the inmates to reject her 
authority. The king granted her demand, and Marie appeared to ac- 
complish nothing more than a simple act of duty by going to express her 
gratitude for his acquiescence in her wishes. Henry, who admired the 
beautiful young abbess, complimented her, when, forgetting her convent- | 
ual habit and her vows, she replied with a tone of coquetry which en- 
couraged him, and the monarch, although a Protestant, did not scruple | 
to offer his professions to Marie de Beauvilliers ; he was not, however, | 
long attached to her, for he had seen Gabrielle d’Estrees at Coeuvres, | 
and she had made so furcible an impression on the susceptible heart of | 
the monarch, that the easily won abbess was sent back to Montmartre, | 
where she again assumed the reins of government at the convent. Some | 
time after Henry added to her other titles that of Abbess des Porcherons 
et du Pont-aux-Dames. She lived fifty-nine years in the ruined abbey of 
Montmartre, for she could not persuade the king to rebuild the walls 
which his soldiers had destroyed. The greatest disorder prevailed in 
her convent in consequence, which, aided by several ecclesiastics, she at 
length succeeded in reforming, and died peaceably in 1657, aged eighty- 
three years. 


| 
} 
| 


Although much captivated with Gabrielle d’Estrees, Henry IV., who 
at first received no encouragement from her, avowed his attachment for 
Charlotte des Essarts, daughter of Francis des Essarts, Baron of Sau- 
tour, who was remarkable for her grace and simplicity, but had been very | 
indifferently educated. 

Before her introduction to the court, she had accompanied her aunt, 


GABRIELLE D'ESTREES. 
| 
| 


| offered to their art. 
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the Countess of Beaumont, wife of the ambassador of England, to that 
country, and on her return to France was created Countess de Romo- 
rantin by Henry LV. She had two daughters by the king, both of whom 
were pronounced legitimate: the eldest, Jane de Bourbon, was the Ab- 
bess of Fontevrault, and died at an extreme old age, after having done 


| honor to the life and habit she professed by her virtues and talents; the 
| second, Mary Henriette, was Abbess of Chelles. 


When Henry 1V. had succeeded in combating the scrupies of Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees, he raised her to the post of favorite, and aban- 
doned Mademviselle des Essarts, who merited this desertion, having, 
without regard to her connection with the king, encouraged the ad- 
vances of the Cardinal of Guise, Duke of Lorraine, Archbishop of 


| Rheims, with whom she afterwards lived, and who it is said secretly mar- 


ried her. She had three daughters and two sons by the Cardinal, who 
was killed at the siege of Saint Jean d’ Angeli. er desire to legiti- 
mate these childrn threw her into an intrigue in 1642, the purport of 
which was te conciliate the king and the Guises. But she acted unskil- 
fully, and was moreover deceived by false friends, who betrayed her con- 
fidence; and, after the treaty of Saint Germain, she was disgraced, and 
obliged to reside on one of her estates, by the cardinal minister, Duke 
de Richelieu. Her banishment from court and the defeat of her projects 


| for the legitimacy of ber children caused her much chagrin, and she died 
| in isolation and exile at the age of eighty in 1651. 


Of all Henry 1V.’s favorites Gabrielle d’Estrees was the most cele- 
brated. She was daughter of Antony d’Estrees, Marquis of Coeuvres, 
and was born at the Chateau de Coeuvres in 1574. The females of 
her family were remarkable for their beauty, but Gabrielle surpassed 


| them all. 


The authors and poets of her time celebrated her beauty even after 
her death. Her head was ornamented with a great profusion of fair 
hair, her deep blue eyes were fringed with long silken lashes, and arch- 


| ed with a finely pencilled eyebrow; her delicate and rosy mouth display- 


ed a fine set of pearly teeth, and her smile betokened sweetness and gra- 
ciousness; her form was elegant, and, as she gracefully moved along 
through groups of admirers, a tiny and well-shaped foot appeared 
from beneath her becoming robes, Aji her other attractions ac- 


' corded with the fascinating ensemble, and the painters and sculptors of 


the time considered Gabrielle the most perfect model that had ever been 
The impression which her attractions produced 
upon the generations who succeeded her may be imagined on reading 
the tribute which Voltaire has rendered to the memory of this celebrated 
woman in his poem entitled the,‘ Henriade.’ 
“ D'Estrees etait son nam; la main de la nature 

De ses aimables dons la combla sans mesure. 

Telle ns brillait point aux bords de l'Eurotas 

La coupable beaute qui trahit Menelas. 

Moins touchante et moins belle, a Tharse on vit paraitre 

Celle qui des Romains avait dompte le maitre, 

Lorsque les habitans des rives du Cydnus, 

L'encensoir a la main, la prirent pour Venus.” 

Her father, the Marquis d’Estrees, who perceived the dangers and se- 
ductions with which Gabrielle was surrounded, carefully watched over 
her, and endeavored to inculcate rigid and severe principles of morality 
into her mind; but although she was only thirteen years of age, she was 
well acquaiated with her charms: moreover, she had been brought up 
in aconvent, which is not always the asylum of virtue. 

Previous to her introduction to Henry, Gabrielle had formed an attach- 
ment for the Count de Bellegarde, Grand Ecuyer of France, an amiable 
and agreeable young nobleman, who would no doubt have married her 
and preserved her honor, if he had not had the folly to boast of her 
beauty to the king, whe had never seen her. Being at Senlis in the 
king’s apartments when Henry was extolling the beauty of Marie de 
Beauvilliers, he laughingly informed him that the lady of his love (Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees) was far more beautiful than bis misiress, upon which 
the king resolved to go with Bellegarde to see the boasted beauty, and 
from that time the Grand Ecuyer was obliged to sacrifice her. In faet, 


| after his first visit to Coeuvres in 1590, Henry was desirous of remaining 
| there, but glory called him away to conquest. 


Gabrielle, during the king’s abserice, rejected the offers of Henry Or- 
leans, Duke of Longueville; and, still attached to the Duke of Belle- 
garde, continued to receive his visits, while Henry was busily engaged 
in the war. 

At length the conqueror of Tori, who had nourished the passion with 
which the beautiful Gabrielle had inspired him, on his first moment o f 
leisure flew to Mantes, where she was, and was not long in discovering 
her attachment for the Grand Ecuyer. Henry, forgetting his dignity, 
conducted himself with great violence towards Bellegarde, and ordered 
him to renounce her. The despairing lover could not avoid expressing 
some well-founded reproaches for the cruelty and tyranny of this order; 
and, seeing that her tears were vain, Mademoiselle d’Estrees left Man- 
tes for the Chateau de Coeuvres, where she found herself safe from the 
king, who wished to do violence to her heart, and take her affections by 
storm. 

Henry IV., whom Gabrielle used to call “mon soldat,” gave himself 
up to a most weak and puerile despair; history justly reproaches him 
with having abandoned his army, to which his presence was most neces- 
sary, and, accompanied by only five gentlemen, passed several corps of 
the enemy at night, in order to proceed to the dwelling of the object of 
his passion, for whom, at that moment, he would have compromised the 
destinies of France. When the king had arrived at Cceuvres his danger 
of discovery was so imminent that he was obliged to borrow a peasant’s 














dress, and, loaded with a bundle of straw, he arrived on fout at the cha- 
teau. Gabrielle, whe was not pleased at the sight of the king, whom 
she did not love, and finding no attraction in him when equipped in this 
unfavorable disguise, received him so badly that her sister, the Mar- 
chioness de Villara-Biancas, was obliged to offer apologies and excuses 
for her. The young girl, notwithstanding, rudely quitted the king, which 
was all the recompense he received for the dangerous excursion he had 
made for her. 

On his return Henry was much more warmly welcomed by his troeps 
than he had been by his mistress: they were quite rejoiced at the danger 
he had escaped, and his virtuous friends, Sully and Mornay, again gave 
him their wise and serious advice, which he wes so apt to forget. 

On a similar occasion his absence caused the escape of the Duke of 
Parma, who crossed the Seine at Caudebec, but for which circumstance 
his retreat would have been impossible. At length, to bring Gabrielle to 
Mantes, the king sent for the Marquis d'Estrees, who had hardly arrived 
there before the fortune of war required Henry’s presence elsewhere. 
Freed from the monarch’s attentions, Gabrielle again received Belle- 
garde’s visits with Joy. He was not only much younger than the king, 
but much more handsome; he had a noble head, soft and intelligent 
eyes, and a martial deportment. 

The Duke of Longueville, who had for some time previously corres- 
ponded with Gabrielle, feared to offend his sovereign by the continua- 
tion of an intimacy which might bring on him his resentment, and conse- 
quently gD Gabrielle to restore him all the letters he had written 
to her. ademoiselle d’Estrees, who had never loved him, acceded to 
his wish upon the fair condition that he would also return all her corres- 
pondence to him; but the duke, from either self-love, or a desire to pre- 
serve one of these precious documents, withheld one which was written 
in a somewhat impassioned style; the vindictive Gabrielle, who had 
faithfully performed her part of the agreement, never pardoned her 
lover’s perfidy, and the Duke of Longueville, on entering Doullens, was 
struck by a ball in the midst of a volley which was fired in his honor. 

The anxious father, who foresaw the inurigues and temptations that 
were gathering round Gabrielle, and thinking that all his vigilance could 
not preserve her, resolved to marry her to Nicholas d’Amerval, Lord of 
Liancourt, who was rich, but possessed of little talent. 

Gabrielle, who was only sixteen years of age, vainly refused this mar- 
riage ; her father insisted on it, and she thought that nothing but royal 
power could interfere to prevent the union: she therefore begged the 
protection of the king. who was persuaded that her renunciation of Lian- 
court arose from her love for him: he could not prevent the celebration 
of her marriage, but he desired Monsieur de Liancourt to repair imme- 
diately to thearmy. The disappointed husband was obliged to obey this 
order, and the king took Gabrielle with him to the siege of Saint-Quen- 
tin. This siege lasted some time, and Gabrielle had no female society 
while there but her sister, Madame de Villars; her cousin, Mademoiselle 
de la Bourdcisiere: and her aunt, the Marchioness de Sourdis, who ac- 
companied her for the purpose of giving her intriguing and ambitious 
counsel for the elevation of her relatives; she did not waste her advice, 
for Saint-Quentin was taken in 1591, and the Marquis de Sourdis was 
appointed governor. 

Gabrielle is not altogether free from reproach in regard of her conduct 
with her former lover, the Duke of Bellegarde, if the circumstances of 
the adventure which has been produced by Beaumarchais, in one of the 
most clever and satirical pieces which the French stage affords, are cor- 
rect. 

Mademoiselle d’Estrees was very extravagant, and her access to the 
king’s coffers gave her ampie opportunity for satisfying her caprices. At 
the ceremony of the baptism of one of her sons in 1594, she appeared in 
a dress which was loaded with precious stones, and carried in her hand 
a pocket handkerchief which cost nineteen hundred crowns. 

Gabrielle has been accused of having poisoned d’Allibours, the king’s 
doctor, but the statement is without foundation. 

If Mademoiselle d’Estrees’ taste and age differed from Henry's, and 
she did not really love him, she nevertheless triumphed in the glory of 
that hero, and was proud of her children, the royal offspring of so great 
aking. She constantly persuaded him to renounce Calvinism for the in- 
terests of his crown, and assisted in 1593 at the ceremony of his abju- 
ration, which took place at Saint-Denis. 

Henry, who considered no sacrifice too great for this idolized favorite, 
wished that all persons should do homage to her; and, had not Margaret 
de Valois so obstinately resisted the divorce, he would have completed 
Gabrielle’s glory by placing the double diadem of France and Navarre 
upon her brow. 

In 1594 she gave birth te Cesar Duke of Vendome, at the Chateau de 
Coucy, in Picardy; in 1595 the king created her Marchioness de Mon- 
ceaux; and afterwards declared his son Cwsar legitimate by proclama- 

tion. 

In order to set aside al! obstacles which might impede her elevation to 
the throne, Mademoiselle d’Estrees contrived tu get her marriage with 
Monsieur de Liancourt annulled through the favor she obtained from the 
Pope for using her influence towards Henry’s conversion. 

She assumed all the pomp of a queen, took her place beside the king 
in the council-chamber, and advised with him respecting the affairs of 
state. She shared the glory of his triumphs and his victories, was ad- 
mitted intoall the most brilliant solemnities of which she was the orna- 
nag Ts accompanied him to the assembly of the state at Rouen 
in k 


Henry was always delighted to avow his affection and confidence in 
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‘Je l’appelle aupres de moi comme une personne confidente, pour 
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et douce consolation.” 

As Margaret's refusal to consent to the divorce was the only barrier 
between Gabrielle and the throne, she looked forward with certainty to 
overcoming that difficulty, and politically endeavored to appear worthy 
of the expected honor, by gaining the esteem of the people. 

The choice of a superintendent of finances, which was a question re- 
quiring most important consideration, and one which greatly influenced 
the destinies of France, was disputed at Monceaux, and the decision 
was referred to Mademoiselle d’ Estrees, who merits the acknowledgment 
of her country, in having chosen the exemplary Sully, who was well known 
to be indifferent to the fair sex, and very severe in his notions respecting 
the king’s favorites ; his asperity in regard of Gabrielle and her extrava- 
gances was most particular. 

Henry spent all his leisure time with the royal favorite, who resided in 
the Hotel de Schomberg, in the Rue Saint Honore, on the spot where 
the Oratory now stafids: it was there, nine months after his triumphal 
entry into Paris, on arriving in haste to see Gabrielle after the campaign 
of Picardy, that in stooping to receive a petition offered to him, he was 
stabbed by Jean Chatel; fortunately, however, his wound was slight. 
It was at her chateau of Monceaux that he accepted the forced submis- 
sion of the most powerful and seditious of his enemies, the duke of 
Mayenne; and at that residence also, in a serious attack of indisposition, 
he received such assiduous care and attention from Gabrielle, that he still 
persisted in his resolution of marrying her. 

She daily obtained more influence over the monarch, and as her power 
increased she could less endure the thought of a rival! her cousin, Made- 
moiselle de Harancourt gave her some umbrage, and she dismissed her 
from the court, as also Mademoiselle de Senantes, of whom she was 
jealous: she also formed an aversion for Sully, because he objected to the 
king’s union with her. 

Henry 1V., as was usual with him, opened his heart to Sully on that 
subject, but with a hesitation which marked the combat between love 
and reason; knowing, probably, that his devoted friend and servant would 
disapprove of his design. He commenced by detailing the qualities he 
required in a wife, aud demanded so many merits, that the minister de- 
clared he thought it impossible to find such perfection in a woman. 

“« And what will you say,” said the king, “ if I were to name one?” 

“T should say,” replied the confidant, “ that your majesty must have 
been on very intimate terms with her, to be certain that you have not 
overrated her numerous good qualities.” 

“ As you will,” said the king; “ but if you cannot recommend me a 
wife, I will name the one I allude to.”’ 

‘Name her, then, Sire,” replied Sully; ‘ for I cannot myself uess.” 

“Oh! you cunning rogue,” replied Henry, archly; “ you could very 
well name her of whom I am thinking, if you chose it! for you have 
often avowed that all these goo d qualities are centred in my mistress 
not,” added he, ‘that | mean to say that I intend to marry her, but only 
to know what you would say, if, in failure of finding another, I should 
one day take such a thing into my head.” 

‘- I should say, Sire,” answered the minister, very gravely, “that your 
majesty, not being acquainted with a more suitable woman than the Mar- 
chioness de Monceaux, by whom to secure children to the state, and from 
the fear of depriving your kingdom of so desirable a benefit, would forget 
the important considerations due to your royal person and dignity.” 

Sully then adduced other reasons to persuade him to alter his design, 
the principal of which was, that he would be embarrassed in regard of his 
children born before his marriage with Gabrielle and his divorce from 
Margaret. ‘“‘ Of course,” continued the minister, “the younger children 
would be heirs to the throne, to the detriment of the elder; aad from 
that will spring cruel wars between the brothers; wars which will per- 
haps replunge the state into a worse condition than that from which you 
have preserved it.” This conversation made some impression en the 
mind of Henry, but he did not, however, forego his project. 

The birth of her third child, Alexander, caused a qnarrel between 
Henry and Gabrielle, whom the king had created duchess of Beaufort. 
The duchess, always flattering herself with the hope of becoming queen, 
considered that her children’s succession to the throne was certain, and 
surrounded them with such attendants and pomp as belong to royalty 
only, as if to accustom the nation to look upon them as their Rome mas- 
ters. In eonsequence of these pretensions, she determined on baptizing 
her son with the magnificence usual to the royal children, and not only 
gave orders for # most extravagant outlay, but added to the young 
prince’s name in the register the qualification of a son of France; and 
Alexander was presented at the baptismal font by Madame Catherine, 
the king’s sister, and the Count de Soissona. 

Sully, whose duty it was to regulate the expenses of this ceremony, 
was indignant at the prodigality of Gabrielle, and refused to pay the ac- 
counts, which were considered debts of state, until the child’s title as 

Prince Royal was effaced from the register, at which the favorite was so 
incensed that she resolved on disgracing the minister for ever. She 
made bitter complaints to the king, who, to endeavor to reconcile them, 
conducted Sully to the duchess’s apartments, having previously requested 
her to receive him kindly. The enraged Gabrielle would not listen to 
reason, but loaded the superintendent with invectives inthe presence of 
the king. Henry for the first time reproached her, when she threw her- 
self on a couch, and said plainly, that she would starve herself to death, 
since she had experie: the shame of seeing the king take the part of 
his valet, in opposition to her. 
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“A valet! Ah! by my faith, madame, that is too much,” cried Henry 
whose anger was vividly aroused; ‘that is too much, and I see plainly 
that you wish me to dismiss a minister who is invaluable to me; but I 
swear to you that I will do no such a thing; and more, I declare that 
if Lam reduced to the necessity of losing either, I prefer one servant 
such as he is, to ten mistresses like you.’ At the same moment the 
king turned to leave the room, but Gabrielle, who saw that she had 
greatly offended him, threw herself at his feet, and Henry, at the en- 
treaty of Sully, became reconciled to her. 

The king was enjoying the sweets of repose with Gabrielle, when he 
received news of the unfortunate surprise of Amiens by the Spaniards, 
and he immediately left Paris for that town, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Beaufort, who was present at the ensuing siege. The grand master 
of artillery, Epina de St. Luc, having been killed on the fivld of battle, 
Gabrielle immediately demanded the vacant post for her father; but 
Henry did not like the Marquis d’Estrees, and alleged that officer’s ad- 
vanced age as the cause of his refusal. 
vowed henceforward to devote her life te the cloister; and Henry at once 
gave the marquis the appointment. ¥ 

The army requiring all the attention of its commander, the monarch, 
at the request of his officers, sent Gabrielle to Paris, and brilliant suc- 
cess soon followed this generous resolution, for the treaty of Vervins, 
in 1599, sealed a glorious peace for France. 

The Duke of Mercoeur, one of Henry 1V.’s most powerful enemies, 
had not yet declared his submission, which he wished to negotiate 
through the Duchess of Beaufort, offering her as recompense the hand of 
his only daughter, the richest heiress in France, for her son Cesar, Duke 
of Vendome. This negotiation succeeded, and the ceremony of the be- 
trothing of the young prince and Mademoiselle de Mercoeur, both of 
whom were very young, was performed by the Cardinal Tayeuse. 

Margaret de Valois, either from motives of jealousy or disappoint- 
ment, still refused to consent to the divorce. Although that queen’s con- 
duct could leave her no pretensions to the heart of her husband, she ne- 
vertheless hated his favorite, and, without remembering the recrimina- 
tions which her licentious behavior authorised against herself, never spoke 
of Gabrielle without adding to her name those withering epithets whieh 
are invariably bestowed upon vice, in however elevated a situation it may 
be found. 

Nevertheless Henry, vexed at the delay which attended the rupture of 
his marriage at the court of Rome, menaced the sovereign pontiff Cle- 


ment VIII. to make him commence a process against the queen fur adul- | 


tery. The proofs were not wanting, and all persons knew that the result 
of it would be the elevation of the Duchess of Beaufort to the throne. 

The pope, however, constantly found pretexts for retarding it, and the 
king’s ambassadors, Siller and Ossat, who were partisans of Gabrielle, 
at length declared to the pontiff, that if he was not more zealous in ac- 
ceding to the king’s wishes, that he would act without his concurrence.— 
Clement accordingly offered fasts and prayers, and one day, after a pro- 
found meditation, exclaimed, “‘ Dieu y a pourvu.’’ The divorce was 
therefore expedited: but Gabrielle was never destined for the throne. 

The Duchess of Beaufort’s death is accompanied with circumstances 
which renderit very singular. At first she had presentiments and inte- 
rior warnings, the cause of which no person could penetrate, and which 
have never been explained. These sinister presages, which obscured 
her days and troubled her repose at night, were doubtless caused by the 
predictions of the divinators and astrologers who frequented the court, 
and were entertained by all the queens and princesses of that period.— 
She lost her cheerfulness, her imagination became afflicted, she had 
frightful dreams, and, on awaking, her women would often find her 
bathed in tears. 

The king being at Fontainbleau, religious scruples required Gabrielle 
to leave him, in order to spend the Easter at Paris. As she was preg- 
nant with her fourth child, Henry thought that she would perform the 
journey with less risk by water, and conducted her to Melun, where she 
embarked. Ona hundred previous occasions she had left the monarch 
for longer periods and greater distances without experiencing the agita- 
tion that tormented her at that time; but then, sad and melancholy, she 
embraced him with affection, and repeated her adieux with tearful eyes; 
she earnestly recommended her children to his care, conjuring him to 
protect them, and, once more throwing herself into his arms, bade him a 
mournful farewell. It was their last parting. 

She arrived at Paris on the eve of Good Friday, in 1599, aad disem- 
barked at the Arsenal, at Zamet’s hotel, which was her usual residence 
when she made a short visit to the capital. Zamet provided a brilliant 
repast for the duchess, in which were all her favorite dishes. La Va- 
renne, who was an intimate friend of the king, and who accompanied 
the duchess, wrote to Sully that she had dined with appetite: ‘ Qu’on la 
traita des viandes les plus friandes et les plus delicates que son hote sa- 
vait etre le plus selon son gout; ce que vous remarquerez selon votre 
prudence, eit la Varenne, car la mienne n'est pas assez excellente pour 
presumer des choses dont il ne m’est pas apparu ;”” which remark gives 
rise to suspicions, though ambiguously offered, that Gabrielle did not 
come by her end fairly. 

After rising from the table, she expressed her wish to leave that house, 
and went, accompanied by La Varenne, Mademoiselle Guise, and others, 
to attend evening service at the Petit-Saint-Antoine. 
church she felt unwell, and, supported by Mademoiselle Guise, requested 
to be conducted to her aunt, Madame de Sourdis, at the cloister of Saint- 
Germain-l’ Auxerrois, declaring that she would not return to Zamet’s.— 

On arriving at her aunt's she fell into horrible convulsions, and several 





Gabrielle burst into tears, and | 


| 








times attempted to write to the king, but the agony she felt caused the 
pen to fall from her fingers. At length she gave birth to a still born 
child, and expired twenty-four hours after in dreadful torture ; the con- 
traction of her features, from pain, disfigured her so completely, that her 
countenance could not be recognised. 

On receiving the news of her illness, the king mounted his horse and 
set off at great speed towards Paris, but Marshald’Ornario and others, 
who met him on the road, informed him of Gabrielle’s frightful end, and 
entreated him toreturn to Fontainbleav. The king’s grief amounted to 


| despair; he assumed deep mourning, and directed the court to do the 


same: but though as a lover he bewailed her loss, as monarch he forgot 
her; the wise remonstrances of his friends consoled him, and in less 
than a month he was beyond their consolations, for he loved, after his fa- 
shion, Mademoiselle d’Entraigues. 
-—— 

SINGULAR SCENE IN LISBON—A Cuaprrer or Mistakes. 

A singular event has occurred here within the last week (Nov. 25). 
An inhabitant of Morocco, who had forsome months been residing in 
Lisbon, intent, as it appears, merely on amusement, got himself involv- 
ed in an unpleasant though ludicrous affair, with the police authorities, 
arising entirely from a laughable mistake. He isa singularly fine look- 
ing man, witha large and portly, but symmetrical person, muscular shoul- 
ders and an expansive chest, not ill set off by the tight fiiting gaberdine 
dascending from neck to heel, and the loosely-tied red sash that enve- 
lopes his haunches. A simple turban completes his attire, of which the 
folds of white linen that from its basis contrasts most picturesquely with 
his clear olive complexion, and with the dark curls that cluster around 
a most manly forehead, eyes of singular lustre, a finely formed aquiline 
nose, and all other features ‘‘ to match.”’ It was impossible to pass him 
by without notice, and he was universally recognised to be the handsom- 
est man in Lisbon. After the true Oriental fashion, this singularly fa- 
vored Maroquino lived almost perpetually in the open air, taking up his 
stand in the forenoon in “ Gold-street,” “‘ Silver-street,’’ Rua Augusta, 
or some other leading thoroughfare. At some distance behind him were 
usually seen three other men, dressed in the same style, but less expen- 
sively, though all were plain in their attire. Whether those were fol- 
lowers or companions no one could tell ; but to those acquainted with 
Oriental customs the former was most probable, because they always 
kept apart at a respectful distance, eyeing, as if for protection, the chief 
figure in the picture ; and there was an air of personal dignity about the 
latter which made his superiority obvious ata glance. It was his wont 
to spend whole days thus, speculating on European customs, character, 
and manners, and noting down the memorabilia of Lisbon life in the 
tablets of his memory. A few days since he was so employed in the 
Rua da Prata, with his henchmen, as usual, some distance frorn his el- 
bow, when, growing fatigued with long standing, and seeing a fine French 
polished rosewoed chair standing at the door of an upholsterer’s shop, 
with an extremely neat and soft-cushioned seat covered with silk damask 
—hospitably laid out there, as he thought, to comfort the nether man of 
any passing pilgrim—the Maroquino threw himself into it, stretching his 
legs out luxuriously, so as to block up the entire doorway, and then pro 
ceeded to scrape the mud of his shoes against the door-post, by way of 
showing how duly he appreciated Lisbon notions of cleanliness. Of 
course, had the entrance to the shop not been as foul as all its fellows, 
he never could have mistaken the perpose for which the door-posts of 
Lisbon are divorced from serubbing-brushes. Fired at the indignity, the 
shopkeeper rushed upon him, and inflicted upon him some severe blows 
with a heavy stick before the stranger was aware how his innocent act 
had been misinterpreted. Presently, however, his Moorish blood rose 
tu boiling heat at the indignity ; he remembered how Lisbon and all Por- 
tugal had once be!onged to his ancestors ; how the palace of the ancient 
Moorish kings at Cintra, with its socalcos, its fountains, and its albarra 
das, had passed into possession of the Feringees ; how the castle of his 
forefathers, on the stupendous Serra, although now aruin, is the mostex- 


| tensive and majestic in Europe; how, evenin recent times, the African 


| ister for foreign Affairs. 


3efore quitting the | 


Algarve had been wrested by his countrymen from the sway of the dege- 
nerated Portuguese, and formed into the Empire of Morocco ; and, over- 
powered by these complicated feelings, and by the thought that a “ Chris- 
tian dog” was so far forgetful of all the feelings of hospitality as to in- 
sult him grossly on the threshold of his house, he raised the ear-piercin 
Algazarra, the war-shout ef his country, which more than once apalled 
the soul of Alfonso Henreque himself, and fell on his rude assailant. 
The tradesman, however, had the best of it. The cries ofthe belabored 
Maroquino called several of the neighbors together, who fortunately in- 
terposed in time to save him from very serious injury, though not from a 
severe beating. The Moor was thrown ona sick bed. Here hecalled 
for pen and paper, and addressed a letter to Gomez de Castro, the Min- 
The letter reached its destination, but was al- 
together unintelligible, for the very sufficient reason that it was written 
in Arabic. Several “learned Thebans’ were applied to; but, though 
the caligraphy was excellent, their answer was no more satisfactory than 
Domine Sampson's “ Prodigious !” At Jength a sort of Orientalist was 
found, who managed to blunder through the letter, and discovered in the 
injured stranger no less a person than the Prince of Magodore, brother 
of the Emperor of Morocco! 

The Foreign Minister lost no time in communicating with him through 
an interpreter, procuring his testimonials, which left no doubt of the 
truth of his statement, and ascertaining that he had chosen to remain en- 
tirely incognito, to consult his own convenience and that of the au 
thorities. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 


The demesne of Edgeworthstown is judiciously and abundantly plant- 
ed; and the dwelling-house is large and commedioua. 


We drove up the 
avenue at evening. 


It was cheering to see the lights sparkle through the 


windows, and to feel the cold nose of the house-dog thrust into our hands | 


as an earnest of welcome; it was pleasant to receive the warm greeting 
ef Mrs. Edgeworth ; and it was a high privilege to meet Miss Edgeworth 
in the library—the very room in which had been written the immortal 
works that redeemed a character for Ireland, and have so largely pro- 
meted the truest welfare of bumankind. We had not seen her for some 
years—except for a few brief moments—and rejoiced to find her in no 
thing changed ; her voice as light and happy, her laughter as full of gen- 
tle mirth, her eyes as bright and truthful, and her countenance as ex- 
pressive of goodness and loving-kindness, as they had ever been. 

The library at Edgeworthstown is by no means the reserved and soli- 
tary room that libraries are in general. It is large, and spacious, and 
lofty ; well stored with books, and embellished with those most valuable 
ofall classes of prints—the suggestive; it is also picturesque—having 
been added se as to increase its breadth—the addition is supported by 
square pillars, and the beautiful lawn seen through the windows, embel- 
lished and varied by clumps of trees, judiciously planted, impatts much 
cheerfulness to the exterior. An eblong table in the centre is ¥ sort of 
rallying-point for the family who group around it—reading, writing, or 
working; while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious upon one point—that all 
in the house should do exactly as they like, without reference to her, sits 
| a and abstractedly in her own peculiar corner, on the sofa; her 

esk, upon which lies Sir Walter Scott's pen, given to her by him when 
in Ireland, placed before her upon a little, quaint table, as unassuming 
as possible. Miss Edgeworth’s abstractedness would puzzle the philo- 
avphers ; in that same corner, and upon that table, she has written near- 
ly all that has enlightened and delighted the world; there she writes as 
eloquently as ever, wrapt up, to all appearance, in her subject, yet know- 
ing by a sort of instinct when she is really wanted in dialogue ; and with- 
out laying down her pen, hardly looking up from her page, she will, bya 
judicious sentence, wisely and kindly spoken, explain and elucidate in a 
few words so as to clear up any difficulty, or turn the conversation into a 
new and more pleasing current. She has the most harmonious way of 
throwing in explanations—informing without embarrassing. A very 
large family party assemble daily in this charming room; young and old 
bound alike to the spot by the strong cords of memory and love. Mr. 
Francis Edgeworth, the youngest son of the present Mrs. Edgeworth, 
and of course Miss Edgeworth’s youngest brother, has a family of little 
ones, who seem to enjoy the freedom of the library as much as their el- 
ders ; to set these little people right, if they are wrong; to rise from her 
table to fetch them a toy, or even to save a servant a journey; to mount 
the steps and find a volume that escapes all eyes but her own, and hav- 
ing done so to find exactly the passage wanted, are hourly employments 
of this most unspoiled and admirable woman. She will then resume her 
pen, and, what is more extraordinary, liardly seem to have ever frayed 
the thread of her ideas; her mind is so rightly balanced, everything ia so 
honestly weighed, that she suffers no inconvenience from what would 
disturb an ordinary writer. 

This library also contains a piano; and occupied, as itis, by some 
members of the family from morning till night, it is the most unstudied, 
and yet, withal, from its shape and arrangement, the most inviting to 
cheerful study—the study that makes us more useful both at home and 
abroad—of any room we have ever entered. We have seen it under ma- 
ny circumstances; in the morning early—very early for London, folks, 
yet not so early but that Miss Edgeworth has preceded us. She is down 
stairs before seven, and a table heaped with roses upon which the dew 
is still moist, and a pair of gloves too small for any hand but hers, told 
who was the early florist; then—after the flower glasses were replenish- 
ed, and a choice rose placed by each cup on the breakfast table in the 
next room, and such of the servants as were protestants had joined in fa- 
mily worship, and heard a portion of scripture read, hallowing the com- 
mencement of the day; then, when breakfast was ended, the circle met 
together in that pleasant room, and daily plans were formed for rides 
and drives; the progress of education or the loan fund was discussed, the 
various inter-sts of tkeir tenants, or the poor, were talked over, so that 
relief was granted as soon as want was known. It is perhaps selfish to 
regret that so much of Miss Edgeworth’s mind has been, and is, given 
to local matters, but the pleasure it gives her to counsel and advise, and 
the pure happiness she evidently derives from the improvement of every 
living thing, is delightful indeed to witness. 


But of all hours those of the evening in the library at Edgeworthstown 
were the most delightful; each member of the family contributes without 
an effort to the instruction and amusement of the whole. If we were 
certain that those of whom we write would never look upon this page— 
if we felt it no outrage on domestic life—no breach of kindly confidence 
—to picture each individual of a family so highly gifted, we could fill 
our number with little else than praise; but we might give pain—and we 


believe should give pain—to this estimable heusehold; and, although nani’s Messenger. 
Miss Edgeworth is public property belonging to the world at large, we | 


are forced every now and then to think how the friend we so respect, | 


esteem, and love, wuuld look if we said what—let us say as we will—she | 


would deem, in her ingenuous and unaffected modesty,too much; yet we 
owe it to the honor and glory of Ireland not to say too little. It was in- 
deed a rare treat to sit, evening after evening, by her side, turning over 
portions of the correspondence kept up with her by those “mighty ones” 





; 





| who are now passed away, but whose names will survive with hers, who, 
God be thanked ! is still with us; to see her enthusiasm unquenched ; to 
note the playfulness of a wit that is never ill-natured; to observe how 
perfectly justice and generosity are blended together in her finely-balanc- 
| ed mind; to see her kindle into warm defence of whatever is oppressed, 
and to mark her indignation against all that is unjust or untrue. We 
have heard Miss Edgeworth called “cold”—we can imagine how those 
who know her must smile at this. Those who have so called her, have 
never seen the tears gush from her eyes at a tale or incident of sorrow, 
or heard the warm genuine laugh that burst from a heart, the type of a 
genuine Irish one, touched quickly by scrrow or by joy. Never shall we 
forget the evenings spent in that now far away room, stored with the 
written works, and speaking memories, of the past, and rendered more 
valuable by the unrestrained conversation of a highly educated and self- 
thinking family. Miss Edgeworth is a living proof of her own admire- 
ble system ; she is all she has endeavored te make others; she is—true, 
fearing no colors, yet tempering her mental bravery by womanly gentle 
ness—delighting in feminine amusements—in the plying of her needle, 
in the cultivation of her flowers; active, enduring—of a most liberal 
heart : understanding the peasantry of her country perfectly, and while 
ministering to their wants careful to inculeate whatever lesson they most 
need ; of a most cheerful nature—keeping actively about from half-past 
six in the morning until eleven at night—first and last in all those offices 
of kindness that win the affections of high and low; her conversational 
powers unimpaired, and enlivening all by a racy anecdote or a quickness 
at repartee which always comes when it is unexpected. 

It is extraordinary that a person who has deserved and is treated with 
so much deference by her own family, should assume positively no posi- 
tion—of course it is impossible to converse with her without feeling her 
superiority, but this is your feeling, not her demand. She has a clear- 
ness in conversation that is exceedingly rare; and children prefer it at 
once—they invariably understand her. One advantage this distinguished 
woman has enjoyed above all her contemporaries—two indeed—for we 
cannot call to mind one who has a father so capable of instructing and 
directing ; but Miss Edgeworth has enjoyed another blessing. She never 
wrote for bread! She was never obliged to furnish a bookseller with so 
many pages at so much per sheet. She never received an order for “a 
quire of Irish pathos,” or a “ ream of Irish wit.” She was never forced 
to produce humor when racked by pain, nor urged into the description of 
misery, by thinking over what she had herself endured; this has been a 
great blessing. She has not written herself out, which every author, who 
has not an independence, must do, sooner or later. It is to their high 
honor that women were the first to use their pens in the service of Ire- 
land—we do not mean politically, but morally. For a number of years, 
buffoon, a knave, and an Irishman were synonymous terms in the novel, 
or on the stage. Abroad, to be met with in every country, and in the 
first society in Europe, were numberless Irishmen, whose conduct and 
character vindicated their country, and who did credit to human nature ; 
but in England more particularly, such were considered as exceptions to 
the general rule, and the insulting gibe and jeer were still directed 
against the “mere Irish;”’ the oppressed peasant at home and abroad 
was considered as nothing beyond a “ born thrall;” and, despite the 
eloquence of their Grattans and Sheridans, the high standing taken by 
their noblemen and gentlemen in the pages of history, when an Irish gen- 
tleman in every-day life was found what he ought to be, his superiority 
was too frequently referred to with the addition of an insulting comment, 
“though he is an Irishman.” When this prejudice was at its height, 
two women, with opposite views and opposite feelings of many subjects, 
but actuated by the same ennobling patriotism, arose to the rescue of 
their country—Miss Owenson by te vivid romance, and Miss Edge- 
worth by the stern reality of portraiture, forcing justice from an unwilling 
jury ! spreading abroad the knowledge of the Irish character, and por- 
traying a3 they never had been portrayed before, the beauty, generosity, 
and devotion of Irish nature—it was a glorious effort, worthy of them 
and of the cause—both planted the standard of Irish excellence on high 
ground, and defended it, boldly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accord- 
ance with their separate views. 

—$—— 

Wonperrvt 1* Trur.—The Journal de Nevers contains the follow- 
ing incredible statement :—‘ A young-man, twenty-seven years of age, 
who was playing with some companions, fell to the ground, having at 
the time an open table knife in his mouth. In the fall he swallowed the 
knife, and was for seme time seriously ill, with repeated vomiting, At 
length he recovered, although the knife had never been discharged, and 
he had almost forgotten the accident. Latterly, twenty months after the 
event, a swelling, attended with violent inflamation, took place in his 
side, and an abscess formed, which was in due time opened by the sur- 
geons. A few days afterwards the point of the knife’ made its appear- 
ance, and at length the whole knife was drawn out. When it was swal- 
lowed it was six inches in length, but during its stay in bis body, the 
handle and blade had both been reduced, so that the knife measured only 
four inches and a half. The young man is now perfectly well. — Galig- 





Coot.—The Boston Atlas thus records the mysterious murder of some 
colored person. If Boston abounds in abolitionists, he of the Atlas can- 
not be accused of undue sympathy for the African race : “ Black Jim is 
no more. He expired in Ryan’s shed precisely at three o'clock on Sat- 
urdey afternoon. Cause of his death very apparent—viz : the ugly end 


| of an axe.”’ 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. | 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &e. | 





[Continued from page 305.] 
CHAPTER XXV. 
MY UNCLE’S STORY. 


“The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices. I depart 
Whither I know not; but the hour's gone by r 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad my eye. 
Byron. 

T cannot describe the sensations I felt, momentary as they were, 
while descending from the balustrade of London Bridge; but from the 
instant I struck the surface of the water, all recollection ceases. A con- 
sidereble time elapsed before consciousness returned, and when it did, 
I found myself in the cabin of a Welsh coasting vessel, with a woman, 
her husband, and her son, (the owners and crew of the little schooner, ) 
chafing my limbs and using every simple means of resuscitation which 
their scanty resources could supply. Nothing could exceed the pleasure 


these true Samaritans evinced, when they perceived that their efforts had | 


proved successful. They had no suspicion that he, the object of their 
care, had been hounded like a felon to do the desperate deed ihe had 
attempted; but, from the occasional remarks I overheard, they set me 
down as some desponding wretch, who, from very weariness of living, 
had rashly ventured on the fearful remedy, hateful alike to God and 
man—self-murder. 

When perfectly restored, they made a bed for me before the fire, ad- 
ministered some spirits with caution, left me to my repose, and I sank 
into a profound sleep, which continued until morning. When I awoke, 
I found that my kind preservers, overnight, had dried my wet clothes; 
my breakfast was already prepared—and when [ had eaten it, at my re- 
quest they rowed me ashore in their small skiff, and landed me at Tower 
Stairs, with three shillings in my pocket, and nota friend upon the earth. 

I entered a low taveru—a house of call for seamen—and seated my- 
self in the most obscure corner of the dark and smoky tap-room. Seve- 
ral men were round the fire with pipes, and pewter measures, and to the 
latter they frequently applied ; while others were sleeping on the bench- 
es, like men after a debauch. They were evidently sailura, but they 
had not the free and honest look and bearing which generally distinguish- 
es that careless and warm-hearted class of men. Their dark and wea- 
ther-beaten faces were those of men habitually drunken, and indicated 
service in tropic climes—while, from their air and manner, you would 
pronounce them, at the first sight, to be lawless men—bold and reckless 
ruffians. 


“T say, Bob, wasn’t that job last night upon the bridge a funny one?’ | 


said a swarthy fellow to an equally ill-looking companion. 

The latter removed his pipr, knocked the ashes out upon the table, re- 
= it from a seal-skin pouch with fresh tobacco, and then leisure- 

ly replied :— 

“Tt was, Jim; I have tipped them leg-bail in my time, but the chap 
last night gave them what i calls river security ;" and he laughed hoarse- 
ly at his own wit. 

“Well,” observed the first speaker, “I likes a plucky cove; he 
wouldn’t let them have the satisfaction of hanging him; and that jump 
in the dark robbed them as planted him, of blood-money—ay, and sarv- 
ed them right, I say.” 

“You may depend on it, Bob, he was a green’un. No doubt a first 
offence ; otherwise he would have taken chance of flaws and failures at 
the Old Bailey; for it was only scragging afier a!l.” 

“ Have they found the body yet, | wonder? I'd like to know whe- 
ther it was any of our pals, Jim?” 

“ He’s sure to float the ninth day—he won't lie longer at the bottom. 
They won’t go to the trouble of draggin’ for him, will they, Bob?” 

“ They'll drag to little purpose,” I muttered from the corner. 

The fellows turned round and looked at me. 

“ And what is there about that dead-un’s carcass that a creeper should 
not grip it? Let me see—how was the tide?—it was slack water at the 
time. Ill bet a dollar he’s not lower down than Limehouse.” 

“T'll wager twice the sum he’s not half so far,” I answered with 
desperate composure. 

“ And where do you say he is?” asked the fellow, with a stare. 

“ Here !—in this room!—seated on this chair!—and talking to you at 
this moment !"’ 

“Well!” exclaimed the sailor, “if that ain’t a rum confession. I 
never knew in my born days, a man that passed forged flimsies split up 
on himself before.” 

“Nor would I, had I done so—I am innocent.” 

Both ruffians laughed. 

“T said the same thing myself once,” said the darker fellow of the 
twain, “and I could not out of twelve men, good and true, get a single 
soul to believe the story.” 

A couple of the sleepers wakened up. One of them stretched himself, 
yawned, and inquired, like a person still half asleep, ‘* What's all that 
gammon about innocence, forged notes, and blood-money ?”’ 

“ Why, captain, this here cove is the chap who jumped off of the 
bridge; and as he’s innocent, I suppose he’il go quietly to them he bolt- 
ed from last night, and get hanged to prove it.”’ 

** More fool te,” observed the man whom they called captain. ‘Had 
I taken that plan to convir 





| but freely narrated the villanous conspiracy of 


been, ten years ago, dangling among the scare-crows that ornament 
Dogs’ Island. Let's hear your ssory, youngster; you have told too 
little or too much—enough to hang you twice over—so out with the re- 
mainder; we're men of honor; though, if we swore it, the world would 
hardly credit it.” 

I had no motive to court concealment; to me, life and death were 
equally indifferent. The former portion of my history I kept to myself, 
——,, and his agents, 
to fix a charge of felony upon me first, and bring me to an ignominious 


| end afterwards. 


“T never heard of a plant better laid and executed,” said the captain, 
as I finished the detail of my last night’s adventures. “Never was 
man booked safer for the gallows; you had a cloze escape. Well, 


| ‘touch and go’ is good pilotage, they say—I'll tell you what to do. I 


sail for the coast of Guinea this evening; we're short-handed; it’s a 
voyage that’s much fancied, and I can’t persuade men enough to ship.— 
They give a cowardly preference to low wages, and no fever; but you 
have no choice between that and hemp, you know. If it’s in you, Joe 
Barton is the man to make a sailor of you—What say ye?” 

‘That | embrace your offer cheerfully.” 

Mr. Barton extended his hand, and, with the hold of a vice, grasped 
mine. Then pulling from his pea-coat pocket a canvass bag filled with 
dollars, he counted thirty down, and shoved them across the table. 

“ There's two months’ wages in advance. It’s a toss-up that you're 
dead in half the time. No matter; I will run the chance—go with Bod 
there—-he’ll take you toa slop-seller, who'll fit you out inno time. He’ll 
not refuse to join in a stoup afterwards. Don’t object; it may be the 
last either of you will take in England. Be on board, drunk or sober, at 
eight; and now be off, for | have some matters to attend to.” 

I obeyed the mandate of my new commander, purchased some clothing 
fitted for the sultry climate I was about to visit, joined the vessel before 
the appointed hour, sailed at midnight, and bade a long—I prayed an 
eternal—adieu to }.ngland. 

We reached the Downs, having cleared the river safely; and there, I 
might add, that the good fortune of our voyage terminated. Could aught 
better be expected? No; the errand and the agents were infamous alike. 
We were bound to Africa to trade in human flesh, although, professed, 
we had left England to bring home hard-woods, ivory, and gold-dust.— 
But no honest trading was jntended ; we went out regularly prepared to 
perpetrate the worst cruelty that savage man can fancy when he contem- 
plates deeds of crime—prey on the being that wore God’s image—vio- 
late every bond of nature, and sever the. ties which common humanity 
holds dearest! Speak of the slave-dealer and the highwayman! Pshaw 
compare them not. 

When I said, that after we lost sight of the shores of England, our for- 
tunes proved indifferent, the statement must be qualified. In the first 
object of the voyage we were successful, and carried, in comparative 
safety, a full cargo of slaves to their destination; that is, we managed 
to land alive two-thirds of the wretches we had kidnapped. Webrought 
eternal misery with us, and left endless wretchedness behind. But al- 
ready the vengeance of God was upon us—fever accompanied our accur- 
sed ship; and, ene by one, the villain-crew which originally left England 
died off, and greater villains—were that possible—supplied the places 
of the departed. 

The hour of retribution was at hand—the decree had gone forth—and 
vengeance was impending on the guilty, We returned to “ the coast”— 
as that of Africa, in particular, was termed—shipped a full complement 
of slaves, and once more proceeded on our iniquitous voyage. During 
ten days we made good progress. The captain and his hellish crew, 
elated with apparent success, indulged in ruffian revelry. They drank, 
and danced, and sung; and while despair and death reigned in the 
crowded hold, the deck presented a saturnalia that fiends might have de- 
lighted to share. 

But on the eleventh day that unhallowed revelry ended. The wind drop- 
ped suddenly—ominously. In one short hour not a ripple was seen upon 
the sea; and, far as the eye could range, a burning surface of bright blue 
water encircled us. The next sun—the next—and yet the next, rose and 
sank, and not a breeze was left, and not a cat’s-paw crept over the dis- 
tant ocean. Ten more passed; and still we drifted idly on the glasey 
surface, like some sea-bird reposing on the deep. Food failed us fast— 
that was bad; water rapidly diminished—that was worse. The hold 
became a p st-house. Contagion below produced an increase of fever 
above. The negroes died off by twenties; the crew, one after another, 
disappeared, till, of thirty-six seamen who left the Gambia, fourteen 
alone remained; while half of that small number were so debilitated 
that they could scarcely stand; and the few who still remained effective, 
were quite unequal to that disgusting duty, of disencumbering the waist 
of the human carrion which every-hour accumulated. All hope to carry 
any portion of the accursed cargo to its destination was over. The 
dead putrified; the living, maddened by thirst and hunger, had broken 
their chains, and, like rabid animals, could not be approached! One 
only course remained, and the ruffian-crew determined to batten down 
the hatches, fire brimstone underneath the slave-deck, destroy what life 
remained, and make the pest—a charnel- house! 

Night was properly chosen for the execution of this diabelical act; and 
I saw the combustibles which were to effect it duly prepared. To wit- 
ness this wholesale murder of two hundred victims was more than | 
could bear. I, who had ever revolted from the horrid vocation of a 
slave-dealer, fancied, that in all which had befallen us, I saw the ven- 


ce the world of my honesty, I should have | geance of the Deity let loose on our accursed bark; and when at mid- 
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night I was placed at the wheel, and my villainous companions were oc- 
cupied in murderous preparations, from the davits 1 lowered the only | 
boat could swim, slipped over the ship’s counter unobserved, and pad- | 
died quietly away. In a few minutes [ was called for—my evasion was 
detected—a dozen muskets were discharged after me at random; I 
heard bullets dip upon the water ; but I plied my oars vigorously, and ia | 
a few minutes was out of range. | 

I paused, took breath, and looked around. The ship lay in shade, 
looming immensely; all else sea—sea—sea! I searched my pockets, | 
and found two biscuits ; but [ was without water! Under a tropic sun, | 
a thousand miles from land—no water! The very thought was enough 
to madden one ; but, presently, other feelings banished that horrible | 
conviction. | 

My eyes were turned towards the slaver. Before this, I knew that 

the infernal deed must have been consummated, and that, to protract | 
the lives of some dozen guilty wretches, two hundred innocent victims 
had been immolated! A feeble gleam twinkled from the vessel; it 
faded into darkness; and a dull mass, shapeless and colorless, showed 
me the spot, where, upon the waveless ocean the felon-ship lay sleeping. 
} looked again. Suddenly, a blaze, as if some inflammable matter had 
been ignited, burst from the slaver and dispelled the darkness. The 
outline of the vessel became distinct; the flame waxed stronger still; 
every repe and sail was visible; and I could perceive figures on the deck, 
rush to and fro, as if in wild disorder. The glare grew redder yet—the 
ship was ina blaze from stem to stern—and in their nefarious attempt to 
suffocate their victims, the villains fired the vessel ! 

I tarned the boat’s head towards the burning ship; and after rowing a 
short distanes back, rested on my oars. I knew that if I attempted to 
near the vessel, the skiff would be overcrowded, and all must perish. 
Shrieks, wild and maddening, like those of despairing men, were heard 
—every inch of canvas which had hung dangling from the yards, was 
wrapped in fire, and the loftiest spars were burning! Jt was a grand, 
but terrible spectacle; and I strained my eyes to gaze upon it until the 
red glare pained them. At once, a column of brilliant light mounted to 
the skies, followed by a heavy, dull, concussion, which came trembling 
ever the water, and rocked my little skiff. A cloud of smoke succeeded. 
Suddenly the light vanished; darkness returned denser than before— 
night and stillness resumed their silent reign. The magazine had ex- 
ploded—and the slaver was now buried in the depths of ocean ! 

In tropic climes, night is but a name, and morning broke immediately. 
I gazed over the ocean expanse, as the first glow of sunshine reddened its | 
surface, bright and unruflled as a mirror, excepting one small spot ahead, | 
which was covered with floating wreck. There, the slaver had gone 
down, and I looked fixedly in that direction. On a scathed beam, I fan- 
cied I could perceive a human form attached. I rowed to the place. To 
the half-burned portion of the wreck, a fine negro lad was holding with 
desperate tenacity; but he was nearly exhausted, and it was with much 
difficulty [ could drag him into the boat. In a few minutes he was sufli- | 
ciently recovered to know that I had rescued him from death, and with | 
looks of mute intelligence he seemed to thank me for timely succour. I | 
gave him a biscuit; he seized and ate it ravenously. No wonder, poor 
boy! for five long days, food had not passed his lips. With expressive | 
signs he intimated that he would hereafter consider himself my slave ; 
and by looks of encouragement, in return, I assured him of protection. 
It was a simple contract after all, and made under unusual circum- 
stances; butit has lasted, and will last, for life. That negro youth was | 
Dominique. 

Before I had time to smile at the mockery of a forlorn wretch like my- 
self, assuming a momentary superiority over another cast-a-way, saved | 
mercilessly from an easier death to perish by the more dreadful agonies | 
of thirst and hunger, a light air came stealing over the glassy sea. I looked 
anxiously to windward. Far off, a breeze darkened the blue water, and 
in ten minutes we felt its influence, and our boat danced merrily on the 
tiny waves which curled the ocean far as sight could wander. I felt as 
if Heaven had been appeased,jand vengeance satisfied ; and hope once 
mote replaced the dark despondency to which I had abandoned myself, | 
as one whose doom was sealed. ' 

Nor was that cheerful foreboding unfulfilled. Within an hour, and 
dead to windward, a speck appeared upon the edge of the horizon, and 
seemed, by slow degrees, to rise gradually from the ocean, until a goodly 
ship presented itself to the eye; and down she came before a leading 
breeze, with all the canvas set her spars could spread. We lay directly 
in her comse. 1 hoisted a signal on an oar, an. it was seen and an- | 
swered—for presently the stranger took in sail, lowered a boat, sent it to | 
our assistance, and “I and my man Friday,”’ as worthy Robinson would 
say, were kindly received on board a vessel that proved to be a Portu- | 
guese trader, bound for the Brazils. My story was readily believed, 
namely, that our ship, an honest merchantman! had accidentally canght 
fire, and all except the negro and myself had perished. No doubt could 
be entertained of the correctness of this statement, for our deliverers had 
seen the blaze, and heard the explosion, when becalmed, at too great 
distance to render us relief. 

I was landed safely in Rio Janciro, and another epoch in an eventful 
life began. The history of seven years would require too much time to 


give it in detail—it must be confined to a brief summary. The owner of 
the vessel that had picked me up was a merchant of high respectability. 
The tale of my escape from a burning ship and ultimate starvation, had 
interest, and, pitying my destitution, he offered me a berth in a coasting 
vessel which belonged to him—I accepted it, and in a few months be- 
came its captain. 


I traded for him honestly and successfully, and rose | 
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| his business. 


| freshened. 


of the man-vf-war's protection. 


| were not discovered by the stranger. 





= . 


by degrees rapidly in his estimation. Every year brought me fresh to- 
kens of his confidence and esteem, until at last, I became a partner in 

Inevery commercial adventure fortune befriended us; and 
when the old man died, and the affairs of his house were finally arranged, 


| I, who had landed on the wharfof Rio withouta second shirt, found my- 


self a merchant of repute, and possessor of thirty thousand dollars. I 
must add, that I had assumed the name of Hartley, and that, during this 
season of good fortune, my faithful negro shared and enjoyed that period 
of treacherous sunshine. 

And yet, during this prosperous career, I was secretly unhappy. Year 
after year, the English residents returned with the independence the 
had acquired, to die in the land which gave them birth. To me, as } 
bade them an eternal farewell, every departure caused fresh misery, and 
probed to the very quick a wound that none suspected was rankling in 
my breast. I had no country. What was father-land tome? I, a de- 
graded outcast—stigmatized with crime, believed to bea felon and a sui- 
cide; and from the memory of whose existence, my very father, if living, 
would recoil. And yet the fancy of returning to England haunted me. 
I thought of it—dreamed of it—till at last, unable to combat the inclina- 
tion, I determined, at every hazard, to indulge the wish, and to revisit 
the “ land of my sires,” were it but to die there. 

I made the necessary preparations to effect my design—converted my 
property into specie—secured a passage for myself and faithful follower 
in a vessel bound for England, which, with several others, were to start 
under convoy of a sloop of war. We sailed on the appointed day; and, 
as I then believed, bade an eternal farewell to the shores of South 
America. 

What was my motive for returning to a land where my name was a 
disgrace, and where he whose feelings towards the offendings of a child 
are lenient, a father—ay, a father—would repudiate me with contempt ? 
It was to cleanse that name, stained as it was with youthful indiscretions, 
from the plague-spot that human villany had attached to it; andnow 
with the command of the means by which justice in England can best 
be secured—money—wipe away the felon charge which had driven 
me undeservedly into exile and disgrace, and expose the guilty to the 
world—ay, though the last guinea of a fortune, which years of toil, 
and danger, and privations, had acquired, should be expended to attain 
the end. 

For a week our little fleet progressed steadily across the ocean. Old 
merchantmen were then the dullest sailors imaginable; and with every 
inch of canvass we could spread, the sloop of war, with topanils on the 
cap, was frequently obliged to heave to and wait upon our lazy barque, 
Indeed, the vigilance of the convoy-ship was rendered necessary from the 
circumstance of a very suspicious vessel having been discovered for sev- 
eral mornings at sunrise, following in the wake of the fleet, and hauling 
off whenever she observed that she had been noticed. 

On the sixth evening, the weather, which had hitherto been remarka- 
bly fine, threatened a change; and at midnight, the wind had considerably 
The security of the ship would have pointed out the prudence 
of making preparations for a gale, and putting the vessel under easy can- 
vass; while, from the dullness of our sailing, and the certainty that a 
suspicious siranger was in our immediate vicinity, it was absolutely 
necessary that we should keep our place in the fleet, and avai! ourselves 
In this dilemma it was determined to 
trust to fortune, and “carry on,” We had certainly, two dangerous al 
ternatives to chose between—threatening weather, and an enemy’s priva- 
teer. The latter fear was predominant; and although every minute 
skyey appearance became more alarming, we still kept a press of canvass 
on the vessel—and consequently, it was our fate to verify an old saw, in 
avoiding Scylla, to fall into Charybdis. . 

In the darkness, a squall struck us suddenly ; and before every thing 
could be let fly, our three topmasts wee over the side, and our worst 
apprehensions were about to be realized. 

It was but a passing gale which had wrought us all this mischief; and 


| when morning dawned, the weather had moderated into a light and 


steady breeze. The fleet was out of sight; and we were unable, from 
the weakness of the crew, to clear away at once the wreck of fallen spars 
and sails that cumbered us. We were lying a log upon the water, while 
our more fsrtunate companions were bowling away before a wind directly 
in their favor. One sail only was in sight, and that was steering in the 
same direction with the convoy. For a time, from being dismasted, we 
But suddenly he changed his 
course, hauled closely to the wind, and soon presented to our startled 


| view, the same long, black suspicious-looking brig, which for days before 


had occasioned a gereral uneasiness. 

We bad no chance of escape, even had our spars been standing ; and 
in an hour the suspected vessel was within musquet range. No doubt of 
his country and calling remained. A French ensign was flying at his 


| peak—his long dark hull showed eleven ports a side—his decks were 


crowded, and he looked a regular rover. 
Had we a wish to resist, the means were wanting; and at the first 
hail, a boat was lowered, and our captain went on board. In return, two 


| boats, filled with armed men, rowed to us from the privateer ; the rovers 


monnted our decks, and the work of plusder commenced busily. I had 
no hope from the first, that my property could by any possibility escape 
detection ; and a very few minutes put that question at rest. A foreign 
seaman, whom we had shipped at Rio, gave information to the prize- 


| master; and I had the misery to see the acquisition of an enterprising 


life, pass into the possession of the sea-robbers who had captured us. 
From the disabled condition of the ship, all design of taking her into 
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port was abandoned by our eaptors; but every thing that was portable, 
even to the sea-chests of the crew, was removed on board the brig. The 
whole day was consumed in stripping our luckless vessel ; and when at 
nightfall he enemy left us lying still a wreck upon the ocean, I found 
myself in the same condition as when, seven years before, 1 had landed 
on the beach at Rio—without a second shirt, a second dollar, or a second 
friend. Of the latter, I possessed a faithful one—Dominique remained. 
He had resisted every inducement held out by the French captain to join 
the privateer. Poor faithful fellow! when the fickle goddess smiled, he 
had shared my fortune; and adversity had no other effect than to confirm 
his devoted attachment. 

When the spoilers had taken their departure, nothing but lamentations 
were heard. 
already earned, or the little venture he was bringing home to England, in 
the honest hopes of realizing enough to render a wife or parent comforta- 
ble. There was but one of that ship’s company preserved a sullen indif- 
ference ; I, who had been stripped of more than alltogether, kept a moody 
silence, and uttered no complaint. All was gone at ‘one fell swoop’ — 
the prospect of revisiting my native land—the hope of clearing my calum- 
niated character from the unmerited obloquy which designing villains had 
heaped upon it—the means by which I expected to have effected it—of 
all, one luckless day had rubbed me! The stupid calmness of despair 
tied my tongue, and gave co my countenance an unearthly composure, 
which many might have mistaken for philosophic resignation. But the 
bosom within was tortured—my sorrow was too great fot language to 
convey ; and, thunderstruck with the sudden visitation I had undergone, 
I was debating whether it were not at once better to end an existence 
not to be endured, and—“ unannealed and unforgiven,” in defiance of his 
cannon against self-murder,—venture desperately into the presence of an 
angry God. 

These impious thoughts were mercifully terminated. I looked up, an 
eye was bent on mine. It was Dominique’s; and the mute expression 
of that faithful negro spoke its deep sympathy for my misfortune, and in- 
timated an eternal attachment. A sudden revulsion of intent succeeded 
the promptings of despair. I had lost wealth—but had I not a friend? 
A stern determination came over me to live and dare Fortune’s worst; 
and when my dark follower placed silently a goblet in my hand, I drank 
the wine to the bottom, and swore no matter how darkly fate might frown, 
she should not crush my spirit 

* All’s gone, Dominique. 


We have no errand now to England.” 


The negro answered with a groan. 


“ Shall we commence life anew, and again seek fortune in each other’s 
company ?” 


hand [ stretched out the negro pressed to his lips respectfully ; 
and with a meaning look, told me that we should sink or rise together. 


The plunder of the ship was followed by a scene of drunken insub- 
ordination—for the bad example which the captain set, the crew had fol- 
lowed; and on the second evening we were still a wreck upon the water, 
our top-gear over the sides, and none in temper or condition to repair 
the damage we had sustained, and replace our lost spars with jurymasts. 
On the third morning the ship’s company had become sufficiently sober 
to commence a work, that should have been long before effected—and 
I was sleeping in my cabin, worn out with the mental suffering I had un- 
dergone, when my slumbers were gently broken by my sable attendant, to 
acquaint me that another, and an equally dishonest looking vessel, was 
bearing down upon us fast, and barely a league to windward. 

I hurried upon deck, and a glance confirmed Dominique’s announce- 
ment. The stranger was a large topsail-schooner, with raking masts, a 
long black hull, and Spanish ensign fluating from her gaffend. Her 
sailing properties were admirable ; and her whole appearance told that 
she was neither adapted for, nor employed in peaceful commerce. When 
she rounded to under our stern, [ cqpnted nine ports aside—a huge pivot 
gun was ona traverse between her masts, and her decks seemed full of 
men, She could not be mistaken for a moment; she was a rover, a 
slaver, or a privateer, and probably, all by turns. 

An old adage” says, that a traveller already disencumbered of his pro- 
perty, feels little unessiness in presence of a highwayman; and certainly, 
to me the appearance of this rakish schooner was a matter of perfect in- 
difference. I saw her back her topsail, and take a position that placed 
us “‘end-on,” under the fire of her starboard guns. Immediately a boat 
was lowered, and twenty men pulled from her side and boarded us. This 
second visitation, and within eight-and-forty hours, caused but little sen- 
sation inthe ship. All that was valuable was already gone; and the 
new comers must be men of uncommon industry and research, if they 
could discover much that was worth removal. Indeed, the style in 
which the Frenchman had cleared every thing away worth notice, could 
never be surpassed, and proved that in sea robbery his crew had attained 
perfection. 

Sad was their disappointment, when our new captors found that they 
had fallen in witha mere bone from which the marrow had been carefully 


P ° : | 
extracted. Still, however, there were some necessaries that might prove 


useful; and sails, cordage, water and provisions, were unceremonionsly 
conveyed on board the schooner. Presently, a second boat pushed off 
from the rover’s side ; and it was notified that the captain, in person, 


so very unproductive. 
‘‘ What a cursed misfortune,” said he, in reply to the account his first 
officer gave him of our having been thoroughly plundered, and that only 


* Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 


| he dare, and trust to accident for a second God-send. 
| cursed chance no doubt—the luck was all John Crapo’s—and no use 
| crying over spilt milk, you know.” 


The humbiest mariner had lost his all, the wages he had | 
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twenty hours before. ‘By heaven, I am half inclined to make sail after 
the privateer, and make him divide or di-gorge the booty.” 

“’Twere idle,” said the lieutenant; ‘“ Heaven knows what course he’s 
steering. And even if we overtook him, what certainty have we that 
he would not be able to hold his own with us? They say he carried 
twenty guns, and was chokeful of men. He'll dodge the convey while 
No, no—it was a 


The reasoning of his lieutenant appeared to satisfy his superior, that 


| the misfortune he had sustained in coming upon us after the Frenchman’s 


visit was irretrievable, and accordingly, he submitted to it like a christian 
man}; but still he could not avoid making an occasional lament over 
what he termed “the blackest of bad luck.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars—hard silver—all one property—besides 
other most valuable plunder. Was ever ship so unfortunate! But who 
was the unlucky devil who lost the money? Did he drown himself at 
once, or is he still on board ?”’ 

The lieutenant pointed quietly to me ; and the captain crossed the deck 
to the place where I was standing, with my arm leaning on the bulwark, 
as if nothing particular had occurred. 

“So, Sir, | hear you have been cleaned out; and, they tell me, to a 
tolerable tune ?” 

‘“‘Thave,” I answered ; “can you put me in the way of recovering 
the loss?” 

‘1!’ said the stranger in surprise; “how the devil should I ?” 

‘‘ Then, as I am already plucked to the last feather, your honest com- 
panions have nothing tc deprive me of, and you can neither serve nor in- 
jure me. Is not that acomfort, captain?” 

“Come, my good sir,”’ replied the rover, ‘‘ you need not be so snap- 
pish ; though, ’pon my soul, the loss of thirty thousand dollars is nothing 
to joke about. Butstop; have I ever seen that face before 7” 

‘‘ That question you can best resolve yourself,” I answered ; “ yours 
has been seen by me, I fancy, for the first time | and, let me add, worthy 
captain, I sincerely hope for the last one too.” 

“Indeed ! would it be too much trouble to ask you to look at it a sec- 
ond time 7?” 

I complied carelessly with the captain’s wish, and examined the fea- 
tures and figure of this new intruder. The face was swarthy, sunburnt, 
and had, what the Irish happily term, “a devil-may-care’’ expression. 
The person of the stranger was square and well-compacted ; his dress 
was composed of cotton and nanquin—textures best suited to the climate. 
In the silken sash which bound his waist, he had secured a watch, 
dagger, and a brace of pistols ; all apparently very valuable. He wor 
a jewel on his finger ; diamond rings ineither ear, and a gold-laced hat’ 
fit for a vice-admiral, completed his showy and singular costume. He 
was @ very young man, apparently net more than five-and- twenty. 

“ And pray Mr. Jones, or Mr, Thompson, or by whatever name besides 
you called yourself in the Fancy, six years ago upon the coast, now that 
you have finished your survey, may I inquire if you can yet recollect an 
old companion 1” 

I started.. He had mentioned the slaver’s name correctly, and also 
the false appellation by which I was known on board that accursed 
vessel. 

“T have heard of that slave-ship,’’ I replied ; ‘ she foundered at sea, 
and none escaped but—” 

“‘ You and myself,” responded the stranger carelessly. 

“You labor under a mistake; she perished by fire, and none es- 
caped—” ‘ 

But you ; and how you managed it I don’t know. As for me, IL 
gave leg-bail in the Gambia. Come, Jones, Thompson, Robinson, or 
any thing you please to call yourself, fear nothing from me. I owe 
you adebt of gratitude. I shipped myself in that villainous slaver, a 
runaway-apprentice ; and, when struck down by fever, and dying of 
thirst upon my passage out, the only hand in all that rascally ship’s 
company, to whom I was indebted for a drink of water to slake my burn- 
igg thirst, was yours ; and now, seven years after, I survive to prove to 
you that kindness to a destitute boy has not been, and shall not be for- 
gotten. 

“It seems you know me,” L replied; “ and concealment would be idle. 
It is, indeed, too true that all on board the slaver perished, save that 
negro who attends me, and myself.” 

“ Ay,” said the rover; “ but you may recollect that a boy was miss- 
ing the night before you sailed. I was that lost one; and, from weari- 
ness of a miserable life, and disgust at the horrible duty imposed upon 
me, of attending upon the slave-hold, every feeling had revolted. I 
bolted from the vessel ; escaped a fate that none survived but you; passed 
through a thousand hair-breadth adventures ; and now command the 


| Flambeau—the sweetest schooner that ever spread canvass to a breeze. 


Come, I heur you have lost everything again but life; try your luck once 
more with Captain Raleigh ; and rest assured, that he who succored the 
fevered boy, shall secure the friendship of the commander of the Flam- 
beau, a craft by some called a privateer. and by others set down—may 


| Heaven forgive them !—as nothing better than a pirate !” 
was coming on board to ascertain how a prize so promising should prove | 


] listened tu the rover’s invitation. There was much that would induce 
aman, circumstanced as I was, to accept it ; I seemed a being marked 
out for misfortune—for whom no happiness was predestined, but 


| one for whom fate had reserved the phials of her wrath. Captain Ra- 


leigh marked my hesitation. 


“Come,” said he, ‘time presses. You brought me, and for little ad 
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vantage, I regret, out of my course this morning, and I must regain it 
speedily. You are, as far as [ am concerned, a free agent. Come with 
me—you will be welcome; stay where you are—a hundred dollars 
are at your service, to begin the world anew, and the best wishes of the 
runaway apprentice you nursed on his passage to the Gambia. I'll re- 
join you in five minutes—a time sufficiently leng for a man to come to a 
decision, as well as if he dreamed over itfor a twelvemonth..” 

He turned, walked to another part of the vessel, and gave orders to 
his crew to man their boats, and prepare for returning to the schooner. 

Dominique had been a silent, but a most attentive observer of my tete- 
a-tete with Captain Raleigh, and I beckoned him to approach. 

“ Tie hour for parting has arrived, Dominique, which, three days 
since, neither you nor I could have anticipated ; but so fate wills it. A 
new and perilous career lies before me, the ocean surface must be my 
home, and its deeps shall furnish me a grave. England, the land of 
freedom, is your happier destination. Go, my tried and trusty friend ; 
follow some one of brighter fortunes than him you leave ; and may your 
future fate be what your attachment and fidelity to me so richly merit !” 

The negro did not speak for a few moments—tears fell fast upon the 
deck—at last he turned a look of mild inquiry upon my face, and, in a 
breken voice, asked ‘‘ in what he had offended me.”’ 

I was assuring my sable follower how truly I estimated his worth, 
and how deeply I felt the necessity that should deprive me of his services, 
when Captain Raleigh joined us. He held a bag of dollars in his hand. 
‘*Here—catch,” he cried, as he tossed the money to me, “And now, 
‘to be or not to be, ay, that’s the question.’ There’s Shakspeare for 
you. Confound the bard of Avon ; ’twas be that made a rover of me ; 
and but for Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, I Harry Jones, had never been 
Captain Raleigh, but probably, at this blessed hour, a thriving citizen on 
Ludgate Hill, slicing off lutestring for a dowager, or assuring some pretty 
girl how beautifully the last new ribbon harmonized with the color of her 
hair. Heigh-ho! I might have been happier. Happier! pshaw! non- 
sense. Yard and shears are only fit for woman’s hand; this is the tool 
for man’s’”—and he touched the hilt of his cutlass. “ But what's the 
matter with your dark companion? Has he, too, lost some dollars by 
the accursed visit of the Frenchman ?”’ 

“T have lost more—far more,” replied the black, “the preserver of 
my life—the master whom for seven years I followed—my friend—my 
benefactor—him have I lost. He tells me that I must leave him—leave 
one from whom I thought death alone should separate me.” 

“« And will you follow his fortunes, and take your chance on board the 
schooner ?”’ 

“Follow him!” exclaimed the negro; “ oh,.were that allowed, Domi- 
nique would be too happy.” 

“Give me that honest fist of yours,” returned the rover. ‘‘ No matter 
what the color of the skin may be; the heart's the thing for me. Well, 
you'll take your chance, and seek new fortunes in the Flambeau?’ he 
continned, addressing me. 

“«T have mo other choice,” was my reply. 

“Come, you have no luggage to remove, I fancy; John Crapo saved 
you that trouble. Jump in; the boat is ready.” 

I followed this new director of my destiny; and the whale boat quit- 
ted the vessel’s side, where, but three short days ago, 1 was owner of 
thirty thousand dollars, to commence a roving life—a career of criminal 
adventure—its close—at best an ocean grave—or, what was likelier far, 
the plank,” the yard-arm, or the gibbet. 

I shall pass over an epoch of three years, the crowded history of which 
was more than enough to fill the story of a life. Would you know it? 
ask in every Spanish port, from Chili to Panama, what was the Flam- 
beau, and who were her commanders? They will tell you, that that pi- 
rate barque, though for years resting in the caves of the Atlantic, still 
carries terror in her name. They will say, that Raleigh was daring, 
rash, and sanguinary; but that, with the audacious courage of the bold- 
est buccaneer, Ramirez was merciful; and that the blood of innovence or 
old age had never stained his hand. Who Raleigh was you know; who 
Ramirez—you may fancy. 

A year had passed since Raleigh bad perished in a wild descent upon 
the Spanish Main; and Ramirez, his successer, had assumed a command 
for which his daring and good fortune had qualified him pre-eminently. 
Much wealth had beeen acquired; and it was believed that the Rover 
Captain had transmitted large remittances in spocie and valuables to Eu- 
rope. In one of the secret inlets with which the Caribees abound, the 
Flambeau had been refitted, provisioned, and made ready for a fresh ad- 
venture. The crew were all on board, and nothing delayed the schoon- 
er’s sailing, but the unaccountable absence of her commander. A week 
before he had set out for a distant town, to meet a secret agent. The 
business was speedily transacted, and Ramirez had left the city he had 
visited, to rejoin the Rover's crew. Day after day passed; the worst 
suspicions were entertained—it was believed he had been assassinated; 

and a deep gloom spread over the whole of the lawless community, who 
justly regarded Ramirez as the ablest commander that ever trod a rover’s 
deck. Many conjectures were bazarded; three days elapsed, when a 
canoe paddled one evening on board tne Flambeau, and delivered a letter 
addressed to the second in command, in the well-known hand-writing of 
the captain. In that epistle the mystery was cleared away; wonder 
succeeded apprehension; and wishes so often and so warmly breathed by 
the rover’s crew for the safety of their leader, were exchanged for impre- 
cations on his head, and deadly vows of everlasting vengeance; and one, 





* A piratical method of drowning. 












would be as painful for me to narrate, as you to listen to. 
tached papers you will find my chequered and adventureus career faith- 
fully outlined. At intervals, ‘few and far between,’ when I could look 
back upon the past with tolerable composure, these unconnected docu- 
ments were written; and any 
ciently intelligible, your own fancy must fill up. 
being the chronicler of my own shame; but I have not nerve or courage 
enough to be the narrator of suffering so terrible, that reason was unsea- 
ted, and Heaven alone, through gentle agencies, saved me from total de- 
spair. 
ze other will; for, when you restore them to-morrow, the record of 
crime and sorrow shall perish. Farewell! 
Sleep soundly, boy;—may never recollections of the past rob you of rest, 
as they will me!” 


~~ 


who was an honr before the idol of that lawless band, would have found 
in every individual who composed it, a willing executioner. 


What could have caused this singular change of feeling? 
In the letter addressed by Ramirez to his lieutenant, he stated that he 


had determined to abandon a roving life for ever, and assured him that 
every attempt to ascertain his motives, or discover his retreat, would be 
eqally unavailing. The investment of valuable property on the general 
account of the predatory community had been faithfully executed. He 
promised thatevery secret connected with his late confederates should be 
buried in his grave—and the eternal silence of his black companiom 
might be equally confided in. 
wishes for their future welfare—with a strong entreaty that they should 
abandon a cangerous career, which, no matter how long fortune smiled 
upon it, must inevitably incur an ignominious termination. 


The letter concluded with the warmest 


Mr. Hartley paused, and took from his pocket a small sealed packet, 


carefully tied up. 


‘“* Hector,” said he, addressing me, ‘the remainder of my sad history 
In these de~ 


rtions of the tale which may not be suffi~- 
I have not shrunk from: 


Save one—my child—no other eye has rested on these papers— 


At dawn of day expect me. 


He shoek my hand, bade me good night, and retired to his cham- 


ber; and I, burning with curiosity to learn all the particulars of a 


“ strange eventful history,” broke the sealed packet, and read the fol- 
lowing details :— [T'o be Continued. ] 
. ee 


THE HATTERS OF HIGH HOLBORN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “Ranpom RecoLiections.” 


How Jonn Nokes was accusepD or seinc THe Uctiest LittLe 
Person IN THE UNIVERSE,—AND THE CONCLUSIVE MANNER IN 
WHICH HE REPELS THE CHARGE. 


John Nokes was for many years known as a hatter, in a small way, 
in High Holborn. It was his good fortune, for a long time, to have no 
rival near him. The consequence was, as he used to say, that he was 
enabled to keep up the dignity of the “‘ profession’ by keeping up the 

rice of his hats. John was a little man. His altitude, even with the 

igh-soled shoes, which he always wore, only measured five feet four 
inches and seven eighths. Like all little men, he was very digni in 
his manner. Nothing could exceed the bustling Foote his de- 
portment when engaged in turning over hia stock of hats to get a capital 
fit for a customer. Whenever the purchaser got a hat wiih eceal him 
Mr. Nokes took it off his head, and giving it a smart whack on the 
crown with a cane which he always snatched up from the counter when 
a customer made his appearance, replaced it on the cranium of the latter, 
observing with a peculiar self-complacency of manner, “ That sir, is a 
hat which the king on the throne might be proud to wear.” 

But little John was not destined always te have matters his own way. 
“ An intruder,” as he called him, of the modern school, had the cool as- 
surance to begin business directly opposite his shop. For some time 
Mr. Nokes assumed an air of philosophic indifferrnce, and affected to 
laugh at the idea of his new opponent’s success. The latter, however, 
whose name was William Jones, had recourse, immediately on opening 
shop, to the practice of advertising—a practice which never entered the 
imagination of Mr. Nokes—and the result was, that before he had been 
a fortnight in business, John had the mortification of seein sundry ex- 
cellent customers of his own, go into Jones’s shep with “ shocking bad 
hats,” and come out with new ones “shining so brilliantly,” to use Mr. 
Jones’s own words, “as to surpass everything hitherto attempted in the 
trade.” . 

This was bad enough, in all conscience, for poor Mr. Nokes; and 
many were the curses he muttered, both at his rival and at “ modern 
improvements in hat-making.” But the worst of the matter was yet 
to come. Hitherto Jones had contented himself with advertising 
in general terms. He simply announced, by means of hand-bills, 
that his hats would be found to be of a superior quality, and the 
prices moderate. Even little John himself was compelled to own that 
this was all quite fair and reasenable in a beginner, however much he 
might ccna heme the opposition. Dy the time, however, that Mr. Jones 
had been a month in business, he hoisted a large signboard, and circu- 
lated some thousands of handbills, announcing that his hats were the 
cheapest and best in the neighborhood. This was a terrible stroke te 
the diminutive hero opposite. Hitherto he had been passive, however 
mortified, at the doings of the “intruder.” But this was not tobe 
borne. It would have been, to use his own expression, to let his business 
commit suicide, to suffer it to pass without taking some means to neu- 
tralize the effects it was calculated to produce. Mr. Nokes accordingly 
consulted some of his friends as to what ought to be done. After sume 
deliberation on the subject, they suggested that the best course for him 
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to adopt would be to put up asignboard, and issue handbills, with the 
words in large letters—‘ The cheapest and best hats in the world.” 
chagrined little man did as hs was desired. Mr. Jones now saw that 
his rival was determined to carry on the war with vigor ; and resolved 
not to shrink from hostilities, which he bad himself commenced, he 
forthwith exhibited another board, with the inscription on it—* Cheaper 
and better Hats than those over the way.” Of course it followed, ac- 
cording to every acknowledged rule of logic, provided the public could 
only be madeto believe the assertion, that Mr. Jones’s hats being cheaper 
and better than those of his rival, must be the cheapest and best in the 
world, : 

Nokes replied to this announcement of his rival by personal abuse, 
and Jones in his rejoinder did not hesitate to characterize Nokes as “ the 
ugliest little person in the universe.”’ 

This was the worst cut of all. Nokes’ vanity was deeply wounded. 
His phyisegnomy was certainly of a most forbidding character. On the 
following day he issued a handbill, declaring that he would reply to 
the “scandalous, gross, and most unwarrantable libel on his person, by 
the individual opposite, in another way. 


BROTHER 


From that moment the warfare ceased, and those who had watched 


progress of it, now became all anxiety to learn what Nokes could 
mean by the intimation that he would reply “in another way,” to the 


imputation which Mr. Jones had thrown out on the beauty of his face | 


and the altitude of his person. It was stoutly contended by some, that 
he intended to commit some personal outrage on his rival ; but others 


saw at once that this could not bethe correct hypothesis, because, while | 


Nokes was a mere pigmy in stature, Jones was an athletic and muscular 
man ; and that consequently, in an attempt at an assault, Nokes himself, 
should his opponent retaliate, as doubtless in suchacase he would, would 
stand a great chance of being groundto powder in the true Jack-the-Giant 
Killer style. 
retire altogether from the contest, and that the threat in question was 
only an unmeaning sort of flourish, with which he sought to lessen 
the dishonor of defeat. In the meantime Mr. Nokes confined his inten- 
tions to his own breast. Among the places frequented by him at this 
period, he was in the habit of spending some of his evenings, after shut- 
ting shop, in the parlor of the Coach and Horses, in a neighboring street. 
One night several of those present affected great sympathy towards him, 
and indignation at the conduct of his opponent. ‘ Jones is an unprin- 
cipled vagabond ; he ought to be hooted on the streets,” said a broken 
down penniless dandy, raising from the table and looking significantly 
into it, a glass which had just been emptied cf gin and water. 

The sentiment was music tc the soul of the little hatter, ‘ What will 

ou have to drink, sir?” rejoined Nokes, his countenance beaming with 

joy at finding a friend ina comparative stranger ; ‘‘ will you take a glass 
of brandy and water ?” 

“© my dear sir, don’t trouble yourself,” said the other; “ the conduct 
of that fellow Jones is trily execrable ; it is, indeed, Mr. Nokes.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you will have no objection to our haying a bottle of 
port together, Waiter, bring me a bottle of your best poit,’’ said Nokes, 


with manifestly increased delight at this supplement to the opinion which | 


the other had expressed respecting the character of his rival. 

The wine was en the table in an instant. 
glass and then his own. ‘‘ My dear sir,” said he, extending his little 
hand to the other, ‘ my dear sir, I am heartily glad to see that the man’s 
character is estimated atits proper value, even by strangers: I have the 
pleasure of drinking your very good bealth, sir.” Nokes put the glass 
to his mouth, and emptied its contents at a draught. 

“ The conduct of that ere Jones is disgraceful to yoomanity; indeed 
it is, Mister Nox,”’ said a greasy-looking little fellow, sitting in the cor- 
ner next to the door, and pufling away at his pipe with most commendeble 
industry. 4 

* Perhaps, sir, you would come and join us. 
giass,”’ cried Nokes, delighted at seeing friends rising so rapidly and un- 
ws og around him. 

he litle man changed his locality forthwith. 
and Nokes were pledging each other’s health in overflowing bumpers. 


“I tell you vat it is, Mr. Nokes,” said another person, who had just | 


swigged the last drop of a pint of half-and-half; ‘I tell you vat it is, 


Mr, Nokes, I am von «s doesn’t like to say nothin agin nobody; but I’m | 
sure of this, anyhow, as how that feller Jones must be either a stealin’ | 
of his ’ats ready made, or he must be a robbin’ o’ his creditors—he sells | 


7em so cheap.” 
“Vy, yes,” said an undertaker, just begun business; “vy, yes, you 


may say that, frien’; an’ the end of it will be, that he’l] be sent to prison.” | 


“ And sarve the feller right, tov,” observed the other. “ All sich as he 


who hopposes ‘onest tradesmen should be sent to prison and suffered to | 


rot there.” 


“‘ Thope as how he'll come my vay soon,” said the undertaker; “O, 
voudn’t I be so ’appy to do the job for such fellers !” 
‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Nokes, starting to his feet in an exstacy of delight ; 


“Gentlemen, come, pray do come and join us. 


; Waiter !” shouted the 
little man, at the top of his voice. 


The waiter made his appearance Lefore the sound emitted by Nokes’ | 


stentorian lungs had died away. 

“ Have you nething better than port to give us?” 
haiter. 

“Champagne, sir—very excellent champagne, sir,” answered the 
waiter, giving two or three waiter-like shuffles with his feet. 

“Champagne, ay, champagn> ; that’s the ticket ; bring us a couple of 
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The | 


A third class were positive that the little hatter meant to | 


Nokes first filled his friend’s | 


Waiter, bring another 


Tn a few seconds he | 


inquired the little | 


| bottles as quick as you can,” said Nokes. 

“ Mr. Nokes!” said the undertaker, “ Mr. Nokes, really you are——" 

‘« My dear sir, pray don’t mention it,” waving his right hand; “ noth- 
ing, I assure you, can give me greater pleasure than to express my grat- 
itude to those who, like you all, gentlemen, see through the character of 
this man.” 

His “ friends” looked each other significantly in the face. The under- 
taker winked with his left eye at the greasy-looking little man who sat 
opposite to him. 

All who were in the room had now become Mr. Nokes’ guests. The 
two bottles of champagne were quaffed in excellent style, followed by 
another bottle of port, amidst some of the choiest specimens of abuse of 
poor Jones ever before exhibited. 

They parted that night. But all of them were in the parlor of the 
Coach and Horses in good time next evening, waiting the appearance of 
Mr. Nokes. The little man was there sooner than usual. Mr. Jones 
was again as heartily abused as before; and Nokes treated his “ friends” 
as liberally to wine as he had done the previous evening. 

Several other persons, who chanced to enter the parlor in the course 
of the evening, perceiving how matters stood, qualified themselves for 
admission on the list of Mr. Nokes’ friends, and amply partook of his 
liberality. The thing was-kept up in this way for ten or twelve consecu- 
tive nights, the number of Mr. Nokes’ “ friends’’ increasing every eve- 
ning, until some of his near relations having been informed of the circum- 
stance, inte: posed to prevent his ruining himself, by keeping him at home 
after he had closed his shop for the day. 

Ever since the appearance of the handbill which Mr. Nokes put forth, 
promising to reply, in ‘ another way,” to the scandalous insinuation of 
his opponent, that he, to wit, Mr. Nokes, was the ugliest lite person in 
the universe—ever since the publication of this handbill, Nokes had had 
two confidential persons in his employ, frequenting the public-houses and 
perambulating the streets in quest of very ugly and very little men. Their 

| instructions were, to obtain, if possible, the names and addresses of any 
such persons as they could find answering the description; so that Mr. 
Nokes might have an opportunity of communicating with them, should he 
deem it proper. What Mr. Nokes’ object was they did not know: all 
he told them was to execute his wishes, and let no one know they were 
so employed. They indulged in a thousand conjectures as to their em- 
ployer’s object, but they did not hit upon the real one. 

Mr. Nokes’s agents could have no difficulty in finding ugly, very ugly 
men; they were to be met with in every direction. The place in Theo- 
bald’s Road, where the notorious Robert Taylor, the self-styled ‘‘ Devil’s 
Chaplain,” at that time spouted his blasphemy, swarmed with such per- 
sons. The agents chanced one night to drop in there, and togk, almost 
at hap-hazard, the addresses of two dozen and a half, which they thought 
would surely be enough to answer their employer’s purpose. They re- 
turned to him, exulting at the great success of their mission. They 
handed Mr. Nokes the list. 

“« And these are decidedly ugly men, are they ?” said he. 

“Werry,” said one. 

“O, decidedly frightful fellers,” said the other. 

“A good deal more so than me,’’ observed Mr. Nokes, affecting a 
little pleasantry on the subject. 

“Why, said the one, “J don’t know, if I must speak the truth, that 
they are all as ugly as you, Mr. Nokes; but I’m sure some of them are. 

“QO, there are such hideous brutes among them !” 

“What do you think?” said Mr. Nokes, addressing himself to the 

| other agent, who as yet had expressed no opinion on the subject. 

“Why, I think, Mr. Nokes, it’s very difficult to say. It all depends 
on people’s opinions and opinions, you know, sometimes varies very 
much.” 

‘“‘ But yow are sure you have some very ugly persons on your list 7” 

“Bless your soul, sir, I'll swear that. Some of them are perfectly 
horrible to behold.” 

“ And all very little?” said Mr. Nokes. 

“‘T don’t think they are particularly little,” observed one of the agents. 

| “ However, we never thought you wanted them Jit//e also.” 

“ How stupid, to be sure!’ remarked Mr. Nokes, quite chagrined.— 
“Did I not give you particular instructions to get them very ugly and 
very little?” 

“Bless your soul, sir, we understood it quite different. We thought 
you wanted two sets; one set very ugly, and the other set very litile.— 
And so we went in quest of the ugly set first.” 

“Oh, dear, dear! what an awkward affair!’’ sighed Mr. Nokes, ener- 
getically rubbing his little hands. ‘‘ You must get persons who are both 
| very ugly and very little,” 

The agents looked at each other. 

‘« That’s a very different matter,” says the one. 

“Tt, is, indeed,” observed the other. ‘“ And rely on it, it will bea 
' much more difficult task to execute.” 

“ At any rate, we'll de our best, Mr. Nokes,” said both, as they quit- 

| ted his shop in High Holborn. 

The two agents then returned home. They set out again on their 
mission on the following day, and returned in the evening with a list of 
four names. On the day after, notwithstanding all their industry and 
exertion, they could enly succeed in finding two persons that would 
answer their purpose. ‘They intimated to Mr. Nokes on their return, 
| their determination to relinquish the farther prosecution of the task they 

had undertaken, owing to its being a much more arduous one than they 
' had in the first instance apprehended it would prove. 
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“ Let me see,” said Mr. Nokes, looking up to the ceiling of the shop, | convict Mr. Nokes’ accuser of falsehood. Allow me, gentlemen, to add, 
as if lost in some abstruse calculation; “ let me see, that is half-a-dozen | that you will, of course, be paid.” 


altogether you have got 7?” 

“Yes, sir!” observed one of the agents, with great energy. 

“ Well, I think,” he added, after a short pause, “ these may answer 
vur purpose.” 

The agents exchanged congratulatory glances with each other. ‘“ Hap- 
py to hear it,”’ said the one. 

“ We are, indeed, Mr. Nokes,”’ observed the other. 

* Quite sure now, they are devidedly ugly and decidedly little.” 

“ We'll awear it,”’ said the one. 

“Ob, prime "uns, sir,” exclaimed the other, with much emphasis. 

** Well, if the thing turn out as I hope it will, you shall be liberally 
rewarded for your trouble,” said Nokes. ‘ Shocking bad hats [ think 
7 have got,” he continued, first looking at the one and then at the 
other. 

“ Very,” answered the one, taking off his hat, and putting his hand 
through a large hole in the crown. 

‘* Shocking bad, indeed, Mi. Nokes,”’ observed the other. 

“ Here,” said Nokes, taking up two hats which were lying on the 


counter, and putting them on the heads of the agents; “‘ here, take these | 


best beavers in the meantime, I will settle with you in full ina few days.” 

The agents quitted Mr. Nokes’ premises well satisfied with what they 
had got, coupled with their expectations of future reward. 

Next morning Nokes wrote to each of the “ very ugly and very little 
men,” to meet him at two o'clock that day week, in the large room of 
the Coach and Horses; adding, that by so doing they would find it to 
their advantage. 

The half-dozen hideous-looking little personages were “ punctual as 
lovers” to the appointed hour, each indulging in a thousand conjectures 
as to the motives which prompted the invitation, and the advantages to 
be derived. As neither of them knew that any one but himself had been 
invited, and as they were all strangers to one another, they were not only 


surprised, but terror-struck, as they gazed on each other’s frightful | 
That cir- | 


visages duripg the five miautes Nokes was behind his time. 
cumstance, added to the mystery of the affair, was the reason why neither 
of them veatured to break the dead silence which prevailed. | ? 


The cause of Nokes’s not appearing at the precise time appointed 


was this:—He had duly arrived with two of his friends at the Coach | 
and Horses, a minute or so before two o'clock; but not having previ- | 
ously apprised them or any one else of the object he had in view, he | 


thought it would be better to take them into a private room and explain 


the whole matter to them, before introducing them to the proprietors of | 


the half-dozen hideous physiognomies in the adjoining room. 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Nokes, “ you know that that fellow”—mean- 


ing Jones, of course—“ you know that he has publicly libelled me, by | 


calling me the ugliest little person in the universe. I mean, gentlemen, 
to prove in open court and before a jury of my countrymen, that the im- 
putation is atrociously false; and a few days since I instituted an action 
against him with that view. I have got six men inthe next room uglier 
and less than myself, whom I mean to bring before the jury, and whose 
stature and faces will disprove the malicious calumny. | have taken the 
liberty of asking you to come here to assist me in arranging matters 
with them for the intended trial.” 

Mr. Nokes’ friends could not have been mere confounded had the 
house fallen about their ears. On partially recovering from their sur- 
prise, they exchanged most significant glances. It needed not the skill 
of a professed physiegnomist to perceive what was passing in their 
minds ; they thought that the anxiety and annoyance of mind which the 
oppositien of Jones had caused to the poor little man, had completely 
deranged his intellects. The propriety of putting him in a strait- 
jacket, and sending him to a lunatic asylum, were the first ideas that 
crossed their minds. 

“Mr. Nokes,” said one of his friends, after a short pause; “ Mr. 
Nokes, we don’t understand this: you surely are not serious.” 

“Tam, by ,”’ answered Mr. Nokes, with singular energy; at the 
same time striking the table with great force. 





“The matter you complain of Mr. Nokes, is not actionable,” said ano- | 


ther of his friends. 
“ Pooh, pooh! don’t you mistake yourselves; I know better than that,” 
said the little man, putting his hands into the breast of his waistcoat, 
and pulling himseif up. 
His friends at length, however, though not without the greatest difii- 
culty, succeeded in convincing him that he was mistaken. 


ass of himself. The next thing to be done was, to explain to the own- 


ers of the frightful frontispieces in the adjoining room the reasons why | 
they had been invited by Mr. Nokes to the Coach and Horses, and to in- 


form them of the turn which matters had just taken. 

Nokes and his two friends introduced themzelves for this purpose. One 
of the latter who was fond of a joke, after a fair quantum of “hems” 
and pauses, stated (Nokes all the while standing trembling at his back) 
that his friend Mr. Nokes had been stigmatized by Jones, the hatter in 
High Holborn, as the ugliest little man in the universe; and that, con- 
vinced the charge was unfounded, and not wishing to lie under it, he had 


determined to prove before a jury of his countrymen that there are uglier | 


and “littler”’ men, even in London, than he. “ For this purpose,” ad- 
ded Nokes’ friend, “ he had invited you, gentlemen, to meet him here to- 
day, hoping that you would have no objection, by appearing in court, to 





And they ex- | 
torted a promise from him to withdraw the action, and not make an | 


Here Nokes’ friend was interrupted by the chorus of curses, loud and 
deep, which the half-dozen ugly little fellows vociferously invoked en the 
hilliputian head of poor Nokes. They also made an instantaneous rush 
towards the doer, where Nokes steod at the back of his friends; and 
would doubtless have torn the pigmy hatter to pieces, had not his friends, 
who were fortunately able-bodied men, arrested their progress. Nokes 
rushed down-stairs, and made his escape. The visages of the haif-do- 

| zen little fellows, if hideous at any time, were inexpressibly so now that 
they were made perfectly savage by the insult which Nokes had uninten- 
| tionally offered them. ' 
| Jones, the day after being served with a notice of Nokes’ action against 
bim, had brought a cross-action against Nokes for defamation of charac- 
ter. The friends of each party now clearly saw that, if a cessation of hos- 
tilities were not, by some means or other, brought about, the issue would 
be the bankruptcy of both. They accordingly agreed to use their best 
endeavors to bring about a reconciliation between the belligerents of 
| High Holborn. Mr, Jones at once agreed to this; but litle N 
| solutely resisted for some time all offers of mediation by his frie 


At 
last, one Saturday evening, one of his friends finding him in & more com- 
posed and more rational mood, said, familiarly, clapping hit on the 
shoulders, “‘ Nokes, my boy, do you recollect the story of the cats of Kil- 
kenny?” 

« The cats of Kilkenny !”’ said Nokes, hesitating for a moment, as if 
putting his powers of remembrance to the test. ‘ The cats of Kilkenny! 
No, I don’t think I ever heard of them partik’lar hanimals before.” 

“« Come now, Nokes, try if you can’t brush up that treacherous memo- 
ry of yours a little bit. Iam sure you must have heard the story,” said 
his friend, in a coaxing tone. 

“The cats of Kilkenny!” said Nokes again. ‘Oh, I recollect now,” 
exclaimed the little man, in great ecstacies, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“The cats of Kilkenny which fought together till nothing but their tails 
were left,—I suppose you mean?” 

“Precisely so, Mr. Nokes; and if you and Jones go on much longer 
| inthe way you have been doing of late, you will soon both be in a simi- 
| 
| 


lar predicament; you will be ruined. You will, Mr. Nokes, you may 
rely on it.” 

This carried conviction to the mind of little Nekes: he at once signi- 
fled his willingness to discontinue the war. By the interposition of mu- 
tual friends, a reconciliation was eventually brought about between the 
parties; and in less than six months afterwards they became such ardent 
friends, as to enter into partnership together. This was several years 
, ago, and ever since they have carried on a most prosperous business as 
| hatters in High Holborn, and seem as attached to each other as if they 
| had been ‘ born brothers.” 


I 


“Tue Ripson cost More THAN THE Dress.”—The remark that 
| “the ribbon cost more than the dress,’’ was made in our hearing not 
| long since in reference to a recent purchase of an ornamental ribbon and 

a comfortable calico dress. This brings to mind the fact that most of 
| the pecuniary evils under which the people labor, have been breught 
| upon them by the system of having “ the Ribbon cost more than the 
Dress.” All cases where sacrifices are made for the sake of keeping 

up appearances in the community, when the necessary income has fallen 


off, are of this character. And there are more sacrifices made for show, 
and for unnecessary articles of furniture and dress, than for 

articles of comfort. Indeed, comfort itself is often sacrificed for show. 
So too with those who skulk from honest labor, under the idea that it is 
not respectable to toil as other men; they will almost beg for empl 
ment which comports with their notions of respectability, and 

| starve rather than engage in any other. 
| than their dress. 

The young man who commences business with high hopes, and wishes 
to take upon him the responsibilities of manhood, and to enjoy the com- 
forts of men of age and capital, instead of closely pursuing the details of 
business and acquiring the reputation and reaping the fruits of being @ 
prudent, persevering and economical business man, finds at length that 
‘*the ribbon cost more than the dress.” 

The young woman who neglects acquiring a good education, in the 
| parsuit after accomplishments—whose head is scarcely put to any other 
| use but that of a milliner’s block—who violates the laws of health for 
, the reputation of possessing a small waist by tight lacing, and absorbs 
consumption from the damp earth and cold snow, in showing a neat 
thin shoe upon her foot—or who sings and trips about in gay and frivo- 
lous amusements or luxarious idleness, instead of seeking acquaintance 
| with domestic affairs, is apt to find at length to her sorrow and shame, 


y 
Their ribbon costs them more 





| that “the ribbon has coat more than the dress.” 


The politician, elevated by the people to posts of honor and trust, and 
who seeks his own selfish ends rather than the publie good—who flatters 
the people by false promises, rather than serve them with honest pur- 
poses, and is disposed to appropriate the power placed in his hands for 
the public good, to advance his own interests, is apt co discover in the 
| end the truth of the remark, that “the ribbon cost more than the dress.” 

A multitude of othe? cases might be referred to, illustrating the fact 
that “ the ribbon cost more than the dress ;’’ but these will be sufficient 
to direct the thoughts of our readers to examine for themselves and as- 
certain whether in any of their conduct they are paying more for the 
| ribbon than for the dress.— Bangor Whig. 
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New-Dork: 
SATURDAY. JANUARY 7, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
A happy New Year to our kind Patrons! And we wish it with 
a smile, though we like not to “ lose time,” and though to hail the 
New Year we must release the old, and so note down our reluc- 
tant progress grave-ward ! 
Janus Bifrons turns his face. 


Yet every body rejoices as old 
We shrink from death and we 


shudder to grow old—yet the cry of the heart is forever “ on- | 


warp!” But we area bundle of contradictions—loving most 
ghen nearest to hating—laughing most when nearest to weeping 
—most weary of life when least ready to die. 

Very Well. Old Time must take us as we are. And as to 
him, we can clothe him to suit ourselves—for he is fitly drawn 
naked. We can make of hima bridal usher or an undertaker— 
only the procession must goon! 

There will be merry and sad doings the coming year, and we 
are sorry with all our heart, dear reader, that we cannot suit 
them to your liking. Believe us—we would! But we are only 
chroniclers of what ts past mending. Sometimes, indeed, by a 
timely word, we cana little shape and color the coming event, 
and we will—where it can minister to your comfort or pleasure. 
And our chronicle shall be gay—illuminated like a page ef a 
merry old tale of chivalry, (and something truer by the bye) and 
if we do not please you it will be from the poverty of events, and 
the paralysis of genius—for church and State, politicsand story, 
mirth and mourning, prose, poetry and song, are all contributors 
zo our chronicle. There shall be no lack of zeal in our record- 
ing pen—slide the world as it lists. 


| 
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| Asout Boarpinc-nouses.—Judging by the plenitude of adver- 


| tisements, every second house in New York must have apart- 
| ments to let, and l’embarras du choix would seem to be the only 
| difficulty in the way of the “stranger” wishing to be “ taken 
in.” In truth, nine-tenths of the householdersin New York have 
lately discovered that they were living in tenements dispropor- 


| tioned to their means, and it seems a remedy for the evil “as 


easy as turn over your hand,” to Jet out a little pride and /et in 
a brace or twoof boarders and lodgers. But, to make a pair of 


waxed ends. 

It may look like a bold question, but does any one know of a 
good boarding-house in New York ? 

We wish, before we are done with these remarks, to do the 


| shoes, something more is necessary than to have leather and 
| 
| 


| public a little service, and at the same time to serve especially 
the many worthy persons who would fain better their cireum- 
We have personally taken a great 
deal of pains, and have made very wide inquiry through a large 
| circle of acquaintances, and we protest that, to find comfortable 
| quarters, (short of keeping house with six thousand a year) 


| stances by taking boarders. 


seems like most other varieties of the “search after happi- 
ness”—vain! Yet in other countries the chances are nine out 
of ten, that in this same line of temporary accommodation you 
find yourself satisfactorily lodged and waited on. 

The contrast lies, we believe, mainly in the difference of at- 
tention to details, and not in the greater expensiveness of out- 
lay. Lodgings abroad are no better furnished than here, often 
not so well; but they are scrupulously clean, the supply of clean 
linen, towels, etc., is abundant, the smaller service of the room 


| is diligently attended to, and the mistress of the house person- 


ally superintends every thing done for her inmate. The bell 
is promptly answered, the manners of the master and mistress 


| of the house are cheerful and respectful, and a suggestion of any 


em | change or improvement is attended to before it can become a 

The new year comes in very triumphantly for John Bull. | complaint. Another little difference—the servants who wait 

The splendid victories in China and Affghanistan will gild very | on the door, or the table, are always cleanly drest. Now, is 

gloriously a page of the reign of Victoria. And if this be not | this a picture of any New York boarding-house that you know 
the culminating point—the top of the meridian of the British of ? Yetall this costs little or nothing, save attention. 

star of fortune—we may soon have to dispute with the Queen | 


of Pimlico our portion of the unconquered remainder of the | 


world. Meantime, however, while the “bull is in the china 
shop,” we have his attention drawn off from the little bones 


we were ready to pick with him, and our Yankee skippers are 


on their way by shoals to the Indian Seas to trade John out of 
some of his prize money, and so thicken our future sinews of 
war. We venture to believe, that, taking into account the outlay 
of these victories over the celestials, the Yankees will beat 
John in appropriating the net profits. 

But there is great fun coming from all this in the literary 
way. The name of authors now-a-days is legion, especially in 
England. Two officers out of three of those employed in these 
wars are “ bitten by the dipsas” of scribbling, and if we do not 
know all that can be seen, ferretted out, dug up and imagined 
of Chinese matters, by this time 44, we must be more seal’d 
up than Laura Bridgman, and, even then, keep from under the 
fingers of Doctor Howe. The world is to be flooded with China. 
The fashions will be a la Chinoise ; the tropes and figures of 


A hotel is often preferred to a boarding-house—and why ? 
Not because the society is more select; not because there are 


| French dishes on the table; not because the rooms are larger 


or better. The society, on the contrary, is more promiscuous, 
the French dishes are quite superfluous, and the rooms are 
smaller and higher up. Why, then? Because the attention is 
prompt, the beds are clean, the supply of water and towels is 
abundant, the simple dishes and vegetables are well cooked 
and free from grease, and there is no policy requisite to keep 





friends with the landlord and landlady. The master of the 
house devotes all the dinner-time to carving and seeing his 
guests waited on, instead of eating his own dinner and with- 
drawing-the attention of one waiter to serve him, and the mis- 
tress of the house governs the kitchen whether she makes her 
appearance at table or not. The cookery at the best hotels 
is never greasy, and that of a boarding-house generally is.— 
The soups, and gravies, and vegetables, and puddings at a ho- 
tel are always carefully seen to and palateable—at a boarding- 
house the contrary. The servants ata hotel are clean, respect- 


prose and poetry will be tinctured of Pekin ; Chinese furniture, | ful and know their work—at a boarding-house, dirty, hurried 


manufactures and luxuries will be multiplied and paid over to 
us for our codfish and hickory nuts; the Hong merchants will 
send us their junior partners to live among us, (marrying per- 


| and surly, from being overworked and bullied. 


Asto the economy of these matters. A man of simple ha- 


| bits looks around him at a hotel to see for what extra luxuries 


haps here and therea belle with a sufficiently small understand- | he is charged double the price of private boarding. Take for 
ing to be comme i! faut at Canton,) and Paris and London,which , example the Astor House. There is a very massive granite 
have heretofore relieved our travellers of their surplus of money, porch for entrance; a superb vestibule of granite and marble, 
will be like villages run thro’ with a railroad—left desolate by | where he can buy the newspapers under cover; a long gallery 


the world bound farther on. 


| with a tessellated pavement, where he can promenade when 
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idle ; three gentlemen’s parlors, an office and a bar-room, where | here and there a man of very refined taste—for example Mr. 


— 


he can make himself at home (if he knows how;) and a la- | Dwight’s article on Beethoven’s Symphonies and Mr. Lowell’s 


dies’ parlor, furnished and curtained like a saloon in a royal pa- 
lace, where he can pass the day with his wife or other ladies if 
he please. All this architecture, and the lighting, furnishing, 
and warming all these lofiy rooms, cost a large capital,.the in- 
terest of which must of course be added to the price of board. 
The boarder is charged also (for who else is to pay it,) with the 
daily outlay for French dishes which he probably never touches, 
and with the wages of a full complement of servants when the 
hotel is partly empty. Now, for all the expensive things we 
have named over, would a man of simple habits, we ask, give 
twelve and a half cents per day? We think not. 

But the same class of men, (and it is a large one,) must have 
the smaller comforts that are only found behind this great bar- 
rier of expense, and where are they to be found. There are 
plenty of houses as centrally situated as the Astor, with par- 
lors and chambers quite good enough ; there are plenty of men 
and women in want of a vocation who have sense enough to 
keep a clean kitchen and set a clean table; there is plenty of 
clean water, and it is easy to furnish a plenty of clean linen to 
those who will pay for it; and, in fact, there is plenty of all that 
is wanted to make boarding-houses the next best thing toa lux- 
urious home. Where then is the difficulty? Why, in these 
days of unemployed industry and starving ingenuity, has no one 
attempted tolive by providing clean, comfortable and economi- 
cal homes for those who need them? Js it one of the reasons, 
possibly, that the gentlemen and ladies who keep boarding- 
houses are the least in the world above their business? And, 
in that case, would not the profession of keeping boarding- 
houses be a good resource for experienced upper servants who 
wish to marry, and whose gentility would not interfere with 
devoting their attention to the details of the kitchen or cham- 
berservice? As our information on this subject may be limit- 
ed, however, we would thank any one who has found a good 
boarding-house such as we have tried to picture, to “drop us a 
line.” We promise not only to jump at the bait ourselves, 
but to draw a considerable shoal of “fish out of water” after 
us. We shall require some better evidence than promises, 
however. 


We have heard a project named for which we think there is 
a marked opening in New York—that of establishing a cnmp’s 
newsrarer. There is one in Boston, the Youth’s Companion, 
which has attained a very wide circulation, and is very profita- 
ble to the proprietor. But we have in New York, the best cal- 
culated mind, for the editorship of such a periodical, of which 
weknow in the country. We refer to Mrs. Osgood. Thislady’s 
success, in literature adapted to children, is beyond that of any 
one American writer, (“ Peter Parley” being some twenty or 
thirty people employed by S. G. Goodrich) and her delicacy, 
narrative talent, sound education, facility of versification, and 
above all her purity and elevation of character, fit her eminent- 
ly for the undertaking. We wish it God speed with all our 
heart. 


J. R. Lowell, a man of original and decided genius has start- 
ed a monthly magazine in Boston. The first number lies be- 
fore us, and it justifies our expectation, viz. :—that a man of 
genius, who is merely a man of genius, is a very unfit editor of 
a periodical. A man of taste and common sense (we are using 
all these words in their common acceptation) is worth twenty 
men of genius for any such undertaking. In the first No. of 


the Pioneer are half a dozen articles which will fall stil]-born 
under the notice of the nineteen in twenty of the readers who 
pay for what they read, yet they are articles of a very refined 
and elevated character and will do the magazine credit with 


own paper on the “Plays of Middleton.” Mr. Poe’s contribu- 
tion is very wild and very readable, and that is the only thing in 
the number that most people would read and remember. We 
record all this disparagement with as much regret as sincerity, 
for we admire exceedingly the novel and spiritual character 
of the editor’s own productions. 


The proprietors of the Brother Jonathan commence with the 
New Year, the republication of the Loxpon Lancet. This 
work has long been known as the most valuable of its class, 
and the possession of it by general, as well as medical readers, 
has been for some time talked of, as a great desideratum. The 
Lancet was edited from the first with singular ability: but in 
England it is very difficult to make an opening for a new peri- 
odical, and it was not till its editor, Mr. Wakley, was prose- 
cuted for reporting the Lectures of Mr. Abernethy and some 
surgical operations performed by the nephew of Sir Astley 
Cooper, that his admirable fitness for this particular branch of 
literature became generally known. The question of a lectu- 
rer’s rights to the matter he thus made public was carried up 
by Mr. Wakley to the house of Peers, and it was finally decided 
that the lecturer sold the information for the price of his tick- 
ets, to be made use of as the purchaser saw fit. The manner 
in which the reports were given became of course a subject of 
enquiry, and they were stamped, in the evidence, with the high- 
est approval and admiration. Mr. Wakley’s developement of 
superior talent in the management of his cause, however, pav- 
ed the way for other distinctions, and he is now a well-known 
and highly respected member of Parliament. The Lancet is 
published weekly, and contains reports of all the medical lec- 
tures of consequence, all the peculiar cases in the practice of 
medicine and surgery, and generally every thing transpiring, the 
knowledge of which would be useful to the medical profession. 
The high costof the English work ($13 a year,) has prevented 
its general circulation in this country, but at three dollars, the 
fature price, it comes within the reach of everyone. It should 
be stated that the character of the work is adapted to the 
knowledge of a general reader, and that it would bea valuable 
periodical in the hands of every intelligent man, even though 
he were little acquainted with the professional terms in which 
such matters are more commonly wrapped up. It should be 
stated also, by the way, that there is now a most interesting 
course of Lectures in process of publication in the Lancet, 
and that the American publishers intead to add those, precedent 
to January 1st, in a supplement to the first number. 


We are very sure that our new plan of giving our readers 
more variety in each number, will be generally acceptable. We 
can refer to the contents of this number as a specimen with 
some satisfaction. A temporary attack of opthalmia has never- 
theless interrupted the labor of one of the editors this week, so 
that our future numbers will probably be still more attractive. 
At least, they will if industry and attention can make them so. 


A new romance by Mrs. Gore, entitled AvepNeco, THz Mo- 
ney-Lenper, has just been issued complete in a double num- 
ber of the Brother Jonathan. The incidents of the story will 
of themselves closely fix the attention of the reader, presenting 
as they do a lively illustration of the habits, associations and 
principles of a London money-lending Jew. The work has 
met with a rapid sale. 

a 

New Lanp 1s Iowa.—Governor Chambers, in his late Message, 
says of the 10,000,000 acres in that Territory recently purchased by the 
U. States from the Sac and Fox Indians,—‘A very large proportion 
of it is unsurpassed in fertility and beauty by any in the world ; aboun- 
ding in navigable streams of the purest water, and offering induce- 


ments to its settlement, at least equal to any portion of the great valley 
of the Mississippi. 
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SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

A new daily paper, entitled “ The Anglo-American,”’ is to be com- 
menced in this city in a few days.—Sir Charles Bagot, Governor-general 
of the Canadas, (whose recent illness has created considerable alarm 
among her Majesty’s American subjects) is now nearly recovered, and 
has prorogued the Provincial Parliament to 7th Feb. 
Sir Charles will shortly return to England.—Seven years ago, the ex- 
ports from Chicago, Llinois, amounted to but $1000: now, with prices 
30 per cent. lower, they exceed $850,000!—There are 50.000 Jews in 
the United S:ates, and 50 Synagogues: in 1802 there were but 4,000 and 


| 


: it is rumored that | 


ye: } 
5 Synagogues.—The royal mail steamer Sydenham, which left Halifax for 


Liverpool 28th Dee, returned the next day in distress, having been disa- 
bled in a gale.—Barney Belcher, of Springfield, Mass., was recently tried 
for murder: it appeared that last summer a party of rowdies went to Belch- 


er’s house at midnight and rapped at the door: Belcher went down and in | 


endeavoring to drive them off, killed one in the affray: verdict of the 
jury, justifiable homicide.—A large company of Mormons arrived at 


Montreal from Liverpool a few days since: the Herald says they are ag- | 


riculturaliats, but appear to have been carefully selected from the most 


gnorant portion of that class of English operatives: they are headed by 


a cunning Canadian preacher named Snider.—‘ John, have you found 


the dog yet?” anxiously inquired a gentleman of his servant: ‘ No, sir, | 
not exactly, but I know where they sold the sausages !’’—The Rev. Mr. 


Cavendish is exhibiting mesmeric experiments at Toronto, Canada, much 


te the delight and wonder of the inhabitants of that loyal city: Mr. C.’s 
high standing in the community gives a sort of authenticity to the delusion. 
Mr. Van Buren bas been nominated for the next Presidency by the Mis- 


souri Legislature.—George Wilson, Esq., an old and honored member of 
the New York bar, died suddenly of ossification of the heart on Sunday 


last.—Heary Green and John Provost, two convictsat Sing Sing, escaped | 


last Sunday.—Mrs. Elizabeth Hardie went on board a vessel, foot of 


Pike street, on Monday evening to see ber husband, who had charge of | 


the vessel : on returning to shore she fell overboard and was drownnd. 
—A Mr. Wise, in Chambersburgh, Pa., was recently mulcted in $1500 


damages for a breach of promise of marriage, and is availing himself of 
the bankrupt law to pay up.—Oa New Year's Day, a very valuable 


horse and sleigh, belonging to ex-Governor Ellsworth, of Hartford, Con. 
was lost thus: the horse run away with the sleigh and plunged into 
Connecticut river: both disappeared under the ice and cannot be found ! 
—The steamboat LicuteR owned at Pittsburgh, Pa., was burnt to the 
water’s edge in the Mississippi at Grand Island, about ten days since : 
everthing on board fost.—At Nashville, Ten. Christmas day, a young 
man named Sturdivant, shot his brother dead : the murderer was engaged 


in a quarrel, and his brother interfering, received the contents ofa pistol | 


in his abdomen.—T wo old ladies of Lowell, Mass. have gone to law about 
acat, and eminent counsel, it is said, have been employed on both sides. 
James McLean has been convicted at St. Louis for the murder of Major 
Floyd.—Judge Smith of Arkansas bids fairto rival Judge Lynch, (not our 
Judge Lynch :) onthe 20th Dec. he had a dispute with a lawyer, and fired a 
pistol at him from the bench, breaking his arm: on his way home, the 
judge was attacked and soundly thrashed.—Miss Abigail Welch, of Ures- 
burgh, Ohio,a victim of seduction, hung herself froma tree in the wocds; 
a suit is pending against her seducer, damages laid at $10,000: he isa 
young merchant in good circumstances, named Dalton: Miss Welch’s 
melancholy death must be food for his reflection: it has already broke 
up his business in that county.—Jobn Bellinger of Rodney, Mississippi, 
while on a recent hunt, shot a tiger: on approaching the beast, it attack- 
ed him while in the agonies of death, and so lacerated his right arm that 
amputation became necessary, 


Tue Dar rvep Girts or Mexico.—Kendall, in one of his sketches 
of the “ Santa Fe Expedition,” after describing the entrance of the Tex- 
an prisoners into the city of Chihuahua, thus speaks of the dark-eyed 
daughters of Mexico: ‘ The balconies of the better classes were filled 
with women, their full, black eyes beaming upon us withi looks of min- 
gied pity and astonishment. They had never before seen a people whom 
they had b:en taught to believe worse than the savages themselves—they 


cover none of those evil passions, none of that cruelty of disposition and 
purpose they had supposed we possessed. The commonest observer must 


have noticed that instinct in children which teaches them, even before | 


they can talk, to read unerringly the countenance of a man or an animal, 
and to shrink with intuitive fear from an expression sinister or unkind, 
while at the same time they will approach and fondle with any one whose 
countenance indicates the possession of good nature. That same in- 


stinct appeared to govern the females of Mexico in their conduct towards | 


us—the same pure, gentle, and child-like spirit within them was touched | the razor, the case was found to contain a small paper, rolled in another ; 


by our distresses, and inspired their soft exclamation of pity—pobres-citos | 


—which murmured in sweet accents from the lips of many a kind-hearted 
girl of Chihuahua. They saw that we were not the mensters we had 
been represented to them, that we were at least human, and that we were 
unfortunate—and had they possessed the power to bid us to be free and 
happy, not a man in the ragged crowd of Texans would have remained 
an hour in bondage.” 


Immense Consumption oF IRon.—In consequence of the intended 
junction of the Liverpool and Manchester with the Leeds and Manches- 
ter Railway, at Hunt’s-bank, a distance of some 200 or 250 yards will 
have to be executed by the Bolton Railway Company. It will be formed 
entirely of cast-iron, and will be about eighteen feet above the level of 
the pavement ; to effect which, fifty-one immense metal beams will be re- | 
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quired, each weighing seven tons, and a similar nymber of pillars, each 
weighing five tons. Besides this, the entire length and breadth of the 
road will have a complete cast metal fleoring. The estimated weight of 
the whole is 1300 tons, exclusive of the weight of the wrongkt iron and 
the rails. The railway will be formed in the centre of the street, leaving 
a carriage road oneach side. The design is beautiful ; and the work, 
judging from appearances, will be of the most substantial eescription. 


—_— 


THE CONSPIRACY ON BOARD THE SOMERS. 


Navat Court or Inquiry. 

The proceedings of this Court, relative to the executions cf Spencer, 
midshipman, Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, and Small, seaman, who 
were huang from the yard arm of the U. S. brig Somers, on the lat De- 
cember, have been reported in full for all the daily papers. We give a 
short synopsis of the statements of witnesses: 

Commander ALEXANDER SiipeLtt Mackenzir.—On Saturday, the 
26th of November, Lieutenant G. Ganesvoort came into the cabin and 
informed me that a conspiracy existed on board of the brig to capture 
her, murder the commander, the officers and most of the crew, and con- 
vert her into a pirate; that Acting Midshipman Philip Spencer was at 
the head of it; and had endeavored to persuade J. W. Wales, the pur- 
ser’s steward, to join him. Mr. Wales detailed the particulars of the 
conspiracy, and himself, Lieut. G. with the otber officers, were evidently 
impressed with the reality of the project, yet it seemed to me $0 mon- 
strous, $o improbable, that I could not forbear treating it with ridicale. I 
was under the impression that Mr. Spencer had been reading some pi- 
ratical stories, and had amused himself with Mr. Wales. Still, I felt 
that this was joking on an improper theme, and determined to notice it. 
In the course of the day, however, Lieut. Ganesvoort, who narrowly 
watched Spencer, communicated to me some very suspicious movements 
of young Spencer ; and also the fact that he had been seen in secret and 


| nightly conferences with boatswain’s mate, F. Cromwell, and seaman 
' 


Elisha Small; that he had given money to several of the crew; that he 
had been in the habit of distributing tobarco extensively amon® the ap- 
prentices, in defiance of the orders of the Navy Department, and of my 
own orders, often reiterated; that he had corrupted the ward room stew- 
ard, caused him to steal brandy from the ward room mess, which he, Mr. 
Spencer, had drunk himself, occasionally getting drunk when removed 
from observation, and had also administered brandy to several of the 
crew; that although servile in his intercourse with me, when among the 
crew he loaded me with blasphemous vituperations, and proclaimed that 
it would be a pleasing task to roll me overboard off the round house ; 
that he had repeatedly asserted in the early part of the cruise, that the 
brig might be easily taken; and had quite recently examined the hand of 
Midshipman Rodgers, told his fortune and predicted for him a speedy 
and violent death. 

These and other suspicious circumstances which I recollected, but 
could not at the time account for, determined me to put Spencer at once 
under arrest. At evening quarters, therefore, I ordered all the officers 
to lay aft on the quarter deck, excepting the midshipman stationed on 
the forecastle. The master was ordered to take the wheel, and those of 
the crew stationed abaft sent tothe mainmast. I approached Mr. Spen- 
cer, and said to him, “I learn, Mr. Spencer, that you aspire to the com- 
mand of the Somers.” With a deferential, but unmoved and gently 
smiling expression, he repiled, “Oh no, sir.”” “ Did you not tell Mr. 
Wales, sir, that you had a projet to kill the commander, the officers, 
and a considerable portion of the crew of this vessel, and to convert her 
into a pirate?” ‘I may have told him so, sir, but it was in joke.” — 
“ You admit then that you told him so?” “Yes, sir, but in joke.” — 
“ This, sir, is joking on a forbidden subject—this joke may cost you 
your life! It will be necessary for me to confine you, sir.” I turned to 
Lieutenant Gansevoort and said, ‘ Arrest Mr. Spencer, and put him in 
double irons.’ Mr. Gansevoort stepped forward and took his sword; 
he was ordered to sit down in the stern port, double ironed, and as an ad- 
ditional security, handcuffed. I directed Lieutenant Gansevoort to watch 


| over his security, to order him to be put to instant death if he was de- 
gazed upon a crowd of unfortunate men, in whose looks they could dis- | 


ed speaking to, or holding intelligence in any way, with any of the 
as. He a himself made aware of the nature of these orders. [I 
also directed Lieut. Gansevoort to see that he had every comfort which 
his safe keeping would admit of. That night the officers of the watch 
were armed with cutlasses and pistols, and the rounds of both decks 


| made frequently to see that the crew were in their hammocks, and that 


there were no suspicious collections of individuals about the decks. On 
searching the locker of Mr. Spencer, a small razor case was found, which 
he had recently drawn, with a razor in it, from the purser. Instead of 


on the inner one were strange characters, which proved to be Greek, 
with which Mr. Spencer was familiar. On being translated by midship- 
man Rogers, this paper exhibited well known names among the crew, 
The certain—the doubtful—those who were to be kept whether they 
would or not—arranged in separate rows; those who were to do the 
work of murder in the various apartments, to take the wheel, to open 
the arm-chests. 

The next day, either by accident, or design on the part of the crew, 
the top gallant mast was carried away. The circumstances connected 
with this event were of a highly suspicious character, as the very men 


| through whose neglect the catastrophe occurred were down in Spencer's 


| list of mutineers. 


The greatest pains were therefore taken to prevent 
all confusion, The First Lieutenant took the deck; every thing connect- 
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ed with the wreck was sent down from aloft; the rigging unrove and 


coiled down, sails bent afresh to the yards, the spare-top-gallant mast | 


got out, scraped and slushed, and the fid-hole cut; every one employed, 
and every thing made to go on with undeviating regularity. Just at 


this moment all those whe were most conspicuously named in the pro- | 


gramme of Mr. Spencer, no matter in what part of the vessel they might 
be stationed, mustered at the main-top mast head, and many other 
strange circumstances went fully to confirm in my mind the actual exist- 
ence of a mutinous conspiracy. Cromwell particularly fell under my 
suspicion and I had him arrested and put in irons. He denied having 
had any secret conversations with Spencer, notwithstanding my positive 
proof of the fact. 
wardroom steward had stolen brandy and given it to Mr. Spencer—he 
was consequently put in irons, and the next day punished. Having no- 
ticed Mr. Spencer continued to hold intelligence with the crew, I direct- 
ed that all the prisoners should be turned with their faces aft. I also 
directed that no tobacco should be furnished them, after the supply they 
had on their persons when confined should be exhausted. The day after 
Mr. Spencer’s tobacco was stopped his spirits gave way entirely. He 
remained the whole day with his face buried in the grego, and when it 
was fur a moment raised it was bathed in tears. He was touched by the 
gentle and untiring attentions of Lieut. Gansevoort. He told him that 
he was in no state at that time to speak of any thing—when he felt more 
composed he would tell him all. He would answer any questions that 
the Commander might desire to put to him. 

On the 29th of November, that portion of the crew implicated in the 
conspiracy by Spencer’s Greek list, began to show new cause for alarm. 


They had collected in knots during the night—seditious words were | 


heard through the vessel, and an insolent and menacing air, assumed by 
many. It was therefore very evident that the vessel was yet far from 
safe—that there were still many at liberty who ought to be confined ; 
and that an outbreak having for its object the rescue, of the prisoners, 
was seriously contemplated. Various intelligence was from time totime 
obtained by conference among the disaffected. Individuals not before 
supposed tu be very deeply implicated, were now found in close associa- 
tion with those who were, and gontinual complaints of neglect of duty 
came to me, all of which I punished. I could not contemplate this 
growth of disaffection without serious uneasiness. Where was this thing 
toend? Each new arrest of prisoners seemed to bring a fresh set of 
conspirators forward to occupy the first place. With fine weather and 
bright nights there was already a disposition to make an attack and res- 
cue the prisoners. When bad weather should call off the attention of 
the officers, when the well-disposed portion of the crew should be occu- 
pied in shortening sail, and utter darkness should withdraw everything 
from view, how great the probability of arescue. Ifthe most deeply 
implicated were ironed, would all the dangerous be incustody 7? What 
sympathy might not be excited by the sufferings of the prisoners? These 
grave considerations, the deep sense I had of the solemn obligations I 
was under to protect and defend the vessel that had been entrusted to 
me, and the lives of her officers and crew, the seas traversed by our 


Next morring the master-at-arms reported that the | 





peaceful merchantmen, and the unarmed of all nations using the highway | 


ofthe seas, from the horrors which the conspirators had meditated, and 
above all to guard from violation the sanctity of the American flag dis- 
played from the masthead of one of its cruisers, all impressed upon me 
the*absolute necessity of adopting immediately some further measures for 
the security of the vessel. 

I therefore consulted all the officers and we determined to marshal the 
prisoners, (seven in number) and decide who were the most dangerous 
persons among them. They were then made to sit down as they were 
taken, and I walked deliberately round the battery, followed by the first 
lieutenant, and we made together a very careful inspection of the crew. 
Those who, though known to be very guilty, were considered to be the 

, least dangerous, were called out and interrogated. At my own request, 


the officers of the brig went into a very minute inquiry of the relative | 
guilt of the prisoners, taking the testimony of all who knew any thing of | 


the conspiracy, in writing. They then deliberated upon this testimony, 
and the probable safety of the brig under the existing state of things. 

On Thursday morning, December Ist, appearances among the disaf- 
fected being worse, if possible, than on the preceding day, the officers 
presented me a written report, stating that Spencer, midshipman, Crom- 
well, boatswain’s mate, and Small, seaman, were undoubtedly the most 
guilty parties in this foul conspiracy, and that it was their solemn convic- 
tion that these persons were still in intercourse with others of the crew, 
and could not be taken to the United States without jeopardizing the 
public property, and the lives of all well-disposed persons on board.— 
They concluded this document by recommending that they should be 
put to death, in a manner best calculated as an example, to make a Lene- 
ficial impression upon the disaffected. I concurred in the justice of their 
opinion, and in the necessity of carrying its recommendation into imme- 
diate effect. These three chief conspirators alone were capable of na- 
vigating and sailing the vessel. By their removal, the motive to a rescue, 
& capture, and the carrying out of the original design of piracy was at 
once taken away. Their lives were justly forfeited to the country which 
they had betrayed ; and the interests of that country, and the honor and 
security of its flag required that the sacrifice, however painful, should be 
made. 
also I must trust to find my justification. 

All things being in, readiness to carry out this resolution, I put on my 
full uniform, and proceeded to execute the most painful duty that has ever 
devolyed onan American commander—that of announcing to the crimi- 





— 





In the necessities of my position I found my law, and in them | 
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nals their fate. I informed Mr. Spencer that when he had been about to 
take my life, and to dishonor me as an officer, when in the execution of 
my rightful duty, without cause of offence to him, on speculation, it had 
been his intention to remove me suddenly from the world, in the darkness 
of night, in my sleep, without a moment to utter one word of affection 
to my wife and children—one prayer for their welfare. His life was 
now forfeited to his country; and the necessities of the case, growing 
out of his corruption of the crew, compelled me to take it. I would not, 
however, imitate his intended example, as to the manner of claiming the 
sacrifice. If there yet remained to him one feeiing true to nature, it 
should be gratified. If he had any word to send to his parents, it should 
be recorded and faithfully delivered. Ten minutes should be granted 
him for this purpose. This intimation overcame lim entirely. He sank 
with tears, upon his knees, and said he was not fit to die. I repeated 
to him his own catechism and begged him at least to let the officer set to 
the men he had corrupted and seduced, the example of dyiag with dece- 
rum. This immediately restored him to entire sel{-possession, and while 
he was engaged in prayer, | went and made in succession the same com- 
munication to Cromwell and Small. Cromwell fell upon his knees com- 
pletely unmanned, protested his innocence, and invoked the name of his 
wife, Mr. Spencer said to me, ‘As these are the last words | have to 
say, I trust they will be believed. Cromwell is innocent !” The evidence 
had been conclusive, yet I was staggered. 

Isent for Lieut. Gansevoort and consulted him: he said there was 
not a shadow of doubt. 1 told him to consult the petty officers. He was 
condemned by acclamation by the petty officers. He was the one 
man, of whom they had real apprehension—the accomplice at first, and 
afterwards the urger on of Mr. Spencer, who had trained him to the act 
by which he intended to benefit. Subsequent circumstances too surely 
confirmed his admission of his guilt, and Spencer perhaps had wished to 
save him, in fulfilment of some mutual oath. Small alone, whom 
we had set down as the poltroon of the three, and on that account had 
at first determined not to iron, received the announcement of his fate 
with composure. When aaked if he had any preparations to make, 
any messages to send, he said, “ I have nobody to care for me but m 
poor old mother, and I weuld rather that she should not know how i 
have died.” 

I returned to Mr. S 








ncer, and asked him if he had no messages to 
send tohis friends. He answered, “ None that they would wish to re- 
ceive.” When urged still farther to send some word of consolation in 
so great an affliction, he said, “ Tell them I die, wishing them every 
blessing and happiness. I deserve death for this and many other crimes. 
There are few crimes that I have not committed. I feel sincerely peni- 
tent, and my only fear of death is, that my repentance may be too late.” 
I asked him if there was any one whom he had injured, to whom he 
could yet make reparation; any one who was suffering obloquy for crimes 
which he had committed. He made no answer, but soon after continu- 
ed, ‘(I have wronged many persona, but chiefly my parents.’’ He said 
“ This will kill my poor mother!” I was not before aware that he had a 
mother. When recovered from the pain of this announcement, I asked 
him if it would net have beea still more dreadful had he succeeded in 
his attempt; murdered the officers and the greater part of the crew of 
the vessel, and run that career of crime which, with so much satisfaction, 
he had marked out for himself. He replied after a pause, “I do not 
know what would have become of me had I succeeded.” In a subsequent 
conversation, he fully admitted the justice of his fate, and said if 1 had 
brought himto the United States he should most undoubtedly have es- 
caped from custody. At the gangway Mr. Spencer met Small. With 
the same calm manner, but with a nearer approach to emotion, he plac- 
ed himself in front of Small, extended his hand, and said, ‘ Small, for- 
give me for leading you into this trouble.” Small drew back with hor- 
ror. ‘No, by God! Mr. Spencer, I can’t forgive you.” On a repeti- 
tion of the request, Small exclaimed in a searching voice, ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Spencer, that is a hard thing for you to ask me! We shall soon be be- 
fore the face of God, and then we shall know all about it.’ I went to 
Small, and urged him to be more generous—that this was no time for re- 
sentment. He relented at once, held out his hand to take the still ex- 
tended hand of Mr. Spencer, and said with frankness and emotion, “I 
do forgive you, Mr. Spencer! May God Almighty forgive you also!” — 
Smal! now asked my forgiveness. He was the one of the three most 
entitled to compassion. I took his*hand and expressed my complete 
forgiveness in the strongest terms that I was able. I asked him 
what I had said or done to him to make him seek my life; conscious 
of no injuatice or provocation of any sort, I felt that it was yet neces- 
sary to my comfort to receive the assurance from his own lips. If 
any wrong had been done him, if any word of harshness in the im 
tience or excitement of duty had escaped me, I was ready myself to ask 
also for forgiveness. I had hardly asked the question before he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ What have you done to me, Captain Mackenzie? what have you 
done to me, sir! Nothing, but treat me like a man.” I told him, in 
jastification of the course which I was pursuing, that I had high respon- 
sibilities to fulfil, that there were duties which [ owed to the government, 
which had entrusted me with this vessel, to the officers placed under my 
command, to those boys, whom it was intended either to put to death, 
or reserve for a fate more deplorable. There was yet a higher duty to 
the flag of my country. He was touched by this: “ You are right, sir; 
you are doing your duty, and I honor you for it. God bless that flag, and 
prosper it!” “ Now, brother topmates,”’ he said, turning to those who 
held the ship, “give me a quick and easy death!” 

Cromwell’s last words were, “ tell my wife I die an innocent man ; 
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tell Lieut. Morris I die an innocent man !”’ Butit had been the game of 
this man to appear innocent, to urge Mr. Spencer on—to furnish him 
with professional ideas: to bring about a catastrophe of which Mr. 
Spencer was to take al! the risk, and from which he, Cromwell was to 
derive all the benefit. He had taken a great many precautions to appear 
innocent, but he had not taken enough, 

After making a suitable address both to the culprits and the whole 
crew, the three ringleaders in the conspiracy were run up to the yard. 
arm, where their bodies remained suspended for more than an hour. I 
noticed with pain that many of the boys, as they looked upwards indulged 
in laughter and derision. In the evening the body of Mr. Spencer was 
enclosed in a coflin, and those of the other two sewed up in their ham- 
mocks. The funeral service was then read, and the remains of the un- 
happy victims of this foul conspiracy committed to the deep. 
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present. He recommends the completion of the Catskill and Canajoha- 

rie road—which is also forfeited to the State for non-payment of interest 

money; $110,000 will complete it; and it will then pay up its debts. 
The contracts for widening the Erie Canal amount in the aggregate to 


$13,027 ,000—$10,729,000 of these contracts have been completed and 


After this dreadful example we prosecuted the remainder of our voyage | 
without even a suspicion distuibing our minds—so different was the coi | ’ 
| Canal Commiczsioners have $2,000,000 with which to take up bonds fall- 


duct of the crew. 

The testimony of Mr. J. W. Waves fully confirmed Commander 
Mackenzie's statement in every particular, and tended more to show the 
certainty of Cromwell’s guilt, than any fact revealed by his superior 
officer. From Mr. W’s statement, the mutiny was to break out before 
he vessel's arrival at St Thomes. 

Lieutenant Gansevoorr testified that he learned positively that there 
were twenty concerned with Spencer in the plan of taking the vessel out 
of the hands of the officers. The plan was to make a row on the fore- 


castle in his mid watch, and then to call Mr. Rogers to quell the distur- | 


bance. They were then to seize and throw them overboard—to go aft 
and enter the cabin, and murder the Commander and officers. The 
lieutenant then detailed all the circumstances within his knowledge upon 
which he arrived at the conclusions detailed by commander Mackenzie. 
These circumstances were mere aggravating, and more suspicious in 
themselves, than any noted in the testimony of the latter. The testimony 
of Lieut. Gansevoort closed on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday the examination of M. C. Perry, acting Master of the 
Somers was commenced; this was but a repetition of what is already 
known. No new facts were elicited. Mr. Perry justified the conduct 
of Commauder Mackenzie in the fullest manner. 

nee eee 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW STATE GOVERNMENT AND 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 

The Governor and Lieut. Governor eleet of this State were inducted 
into office on Monday morning, in the Executive Chamber in the Capi- 
tol, at Albany; and in the afternoon the Governor received the calls of 
his friends at his new residence. 

The annual session of the Legislature commenced Tuesday. The Hon. 


and Mr. Wales of Rensselaer was appointed clerk. The Lt. Governor 
administered the oath ef office to the new Senators. Messages were in- 
terchanged with the Governor and between the two Houses, after which 


the Annual Message of Governor Bouck was received and read. The | ing period of time in 1841. The receipts by the Superintendent from 
| all sources for the past year are $119,401 04; disbursements for the 
formation. The Governor commences by speaking of the hard times | 


and very low prices of our agricultural products. This undesirable state | 


message is unusually lengthy, and contains much valuable statistical in- 


of things he thinks is the result of the great excesses previous to 1837, 
when the inordinate desire for wealth led to the contracting of debts 
which the products of the country do not furnish the means of paying ; 
economy, he only remedy, will gradually bring us back to our former 
prosperity. The Governor is firmly and decidedly opposed to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
States: he thinks that the Federal Government has no right to thus dis- 
pose of any of its revenues, He also questions the constitutionality of 
the present National Bankrupt Law; although he admits the right of 
Congress to pass a law enabling a creditor to seize on the property of an 
insolvent debtor, and cause it to be distributed among all the creditors; 
such a law would essentially differ from an insolvent law, which provides 
for the discharge of the debtor on his own application for that purpose. 
Governor Bouck then says he is in favor of delivering up all runaway 





cancelled, leaving a little over two millions to be done before the con- 
tracts are all closed. On the other public works there is yom | 
over four millions contracted for and remaining to be done. Althoug 
the mil] tax should be discontinued as soon as practicable,still the Gover- 
nor thinks thatthe public works should go on and the contracts be com- 
pleted. But great caution should be observed in increasing the state 
debt, already too large. That the state has theability eventually tocom- 
plete all her works which have been commenced, the governor thinks 
cannot be questioned. 

The aggregate amount of the state debt on the 30:h September was 
$24,737,749—the yearly interest on which amounts to $1,341,620. The 


ing due of the Genesee valley canal. 

The Common School Fund is in an excellent condition ; there was a 
surplus of $7,000 belonging to this fund, at last report. The subject of 
education in all its departments, is, in the Governor’s opinion, of very 
great importance—so much sothatthe Legislature should annually satis- 
fy themselves that the Common School and Literature Funds are safely 
invested, and rendered as productive as practicable. 

The revenue of the State for the year ending 30th September last, has 
been materially affected by a reduction in canal tolls, and in the auction 
and salt duties, as compared with the preceding year. These three 
items alone have reduced it $214,858! The embarrassed state of the 
treasury, and the severity of the times, demand that every department 
of the public service should be placed onthe most rigid principles of 
economy. No expenditure should now be incurred that is not called for 
by the public necessity, and good economy in reference to existing en- 
gagements. Every species of labor is depressed, the prices of all the agri- 
cultural productions are uncommonly low, and the necessaries of life 


| cheap. Under such circumstances it is necessary that there should bea 


corresponding reduction in the expense of the government. An effort 
shou!d be made to encourage a return to the industrious and frugal ha- 
bits of our forefathers. It would be quite appropriate that the legisla- 
tue should, by a prompt application to business, and a short session, 
set an example of public economy. 

The nuniber of acres of land charged with taxes in 1841, was 


| 27,450,619, valued at $531,987,886, and the personal estate at $123,311 





slaves from other states, in the full and liberal meaning of the act of | 


Congress of 1793; and without reference to any opinions he holds on 
the subject of slavery, or any vague ingerpretation of that act as appli- 
cable to any particular case. In the delivery of felons charged with a 
crime in another State, the law of such State is of itself sufficient to de- 
cide upon the felony; and the stealing of a slave, although not a felony 
here, is enough to warrant the delivery of a person so charged, to a State 
where such act is a felony. 

The Governor recommends the prosecution of internal improvements, 
by roads and canals, as far as the same can be done without indiscrimi- 
nate taxation. A tax imposed directly upon the people, for such an ob- 
ject, would operate unequally, and be contrary to the genius of our go- 
vernment, which recognizes no such principle. 

The State has already constructed and put in operation about seven 
hundred miles of canal, and have in progress the enlargement of the 
Erie, the construction of the Black River and Genesee Valley canals, the 
improvement of the Oneida River, and has purchased the Oneida Lake 
canal. In addition to this, the State has loaned its credit to different 
incorporated companies to the amount of $5,235,700; more than one 
half this sum has gone to the New York and Erie Railroad Company, 
which has failed, and its property is in the hands of the Comptroller.— 
The Governor very justly censures the former officers of this Company, 
and advises that the sale of the road by the State be postponed for the 


| 





644; making an aggregate of $655,299,530. On this aggregate was 
collected for county charges $874,51331, and for town charges 


| $2,298,842, amounting to $3,173,355 97 ; equal to nearly five mills in 
George R. Davis, of Rensselaer, was elected Speaker of the Assembly, | 


every dollar of valuation. : 

The Superintendent of the Salt Springs reports the quantity of salt 
manufactured from the 1st of January to the 1st of November, 1842, at 
1,956,940 bushels, which is 1,017,501 bushels less than for a correspond- 


same period $40,929 63. This officer ascribes the large reduction in 
the quantity manufactured the past year, to an excess in 1841, the busi- 
ness embarrassments of the country, and the increased quantity of fo- 
reign importations while the duties were 20 per cent. ; 

The Superintendent of the Auburn State Prison reports that his ex- 
penses have exceeded his receipts during the fiscal year, $2,129 67.— 
The expenses of the Sing Sing Prison during the same time have ex- 
ceeded the receipts $2,879 66. There have been 1,417 convictions for 
criminal offences, by the courts of record, since the Ist of January last, 
returned to the office of Secretary of State by the clerks of such courts; 
of which 544 were convictions for felonies, including five cases of mur- 
der, towit: twoin New York, one in Niagara, one in Sullivan, and one 
in Tompkins. It is estimated that if the number of convictions by courts 
of record, from which returns have not yet been received, are the same 
as last year, it would swell the aggregate to 1585; of this number 602 
were for felonies. The number of convictions by courts of special ses- 
sions is 2,278; which added to the number of convictions by courts of 
record, will make 3,695, as the whole number of convictions returned to 
the Secretary’s office. : 

There are at present in the institution for the instruction of the blind, 
sixty-three pupils, educated and supported at the expense of the state; 
and in that for the deaf and dumb, in the city of New York, one hun- 
dred and eighteen. The term selected by these pupils is generally five 
years in the first instance, which is invariably extended to six or seven 
years, whenever the directors and the pupils or their parents or ffiends 
desire such extension. Both these institutions are said to be in a high 
condition of efficiency and excellence; capable of affording to those who 
have been shut out from the ordinary avenues of intellectual improvement 
ample opportunity to store their minds with knowledge, and to secure by 
their exertions their daily bread, and a comfortable competency for the 
future. 

The Governor recommends that the State Printing be given out on 
contract in future; and that a portion of the State Laws be published in 
one newspaper in each county. 

The facts developed in relation to the insolvent banks have de- 
stroyed all confidence in the safety fund plan, which had before met 
with universal favor, and it is quite evident that the appointment of 
commissioners has not answered all the valuable ends which were antici- 
pated from the measure. It has beenascertained that the issues of some 
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banks that have failed, have greatly exceeded the amount authorized by | 
law. To guard against such an abuse in future, the Governor recom- 
mends that the circulating notes should be registered and countersigned | 
by some public officer; also that a new law be passed for the punishment 
of defaulting bank officers. 

*Eighty-five association and individual bankers have deposited the re- | 
quisite securities, and received circulating notes therefor under the gene- | 
ral banking law. Seven of these have been closed by their own officers, 


and have redeemed their notes at par, excepting 1,108 now outstanding, | 


for the redemption of which an equal amount has been deposited with 
the Comptroller. Twenty-six have been closed by the Comptroller.— | 
Estimating the securities of the remainder for their circulating notes at 
the market value, such securities would fall short of redeeming the notes 
more than half a million of dollars. 


The Governor thinks that some alteration in the present militia laws | 


would be very acceptable to the people as well as beneficial to the State. 
He then speaks of the aet toextend the exemption of household furniture 
and working tools from distress for rent and sale under execution; this 
act has not in all its provisions, met with general favor; and the objec- 
tions which have been urged with much plausibility, are the uncertainty 


of the value of the articles exempt, and its effects on contracts existing | 


at the time the law passed. The propriety of any enactment which di- 
minishes the means or lessens the ability of the debtor to pay, is, to say 
the least of it very questionable. 


It appears by the last census that the population of the United States 


amounts to 17,063,666 of which the State of New York has 2,428,917, 
equal to more than one eighth of the whole population. 


equal to nearly one twelfth part of the whole. The number of heads of 
live stock are 74,264,322, of which this state has 10,128,042, equal to 
about one seventh part. The number of pounds of wool produced is 
35,802,114, of which this state is entitled to 9,845,295, equal to one 
fourth. The number of commercial houses engaged in the foreign trade 
is 1,108, of which there are in this state 469, equal to something less than 
one half. The capital invested in foreign trade is $119,295,367, of which 
there belongs to this s:ate $49,583,001, equal to nearly one half. There 
are 4.005 woollen manufactories of all kinds, of which there are in this 
state 1,213, equal to more than one fourth. 
woollen goods manufactured, is estimated at $20,696,999, of which this 
state has $3,537,337, equal to about one sixth part. In the manufacture 
of woollen there are 21,343 persons employed, and in this state 4,336, 
equal tu one fifth. 
state $3,469,349, equal to more than one fifth. 
manufactured articles is estimated at $46,350,453, and in this state at 
$3,640,237, equal to about one thirteenth part. The number of persons 
employed in the cotton manufactories is estimated at 72,192, and in this 
state at 7,407, equal to about one tenth. 
mated at $51,109,359, of which this state has $4,900,772, equal to about 
one tenth. 

There has been paid from the public treasury, for all purposes con- 
nected with the establishment of the State Lunatic Asylum, the sum of 
$289,415 70. 


The building is located on an elevated and commanding site, about one 
mile from the city of Utica, and will accommodate three hundred in- 
mates. 


rules and regulations for the management of the Asylum. On the 
Ith of last September, they appointed Doct. A. Brigham, superintend- 
ent and physician. This gentleman has for several years been engaged 


patients, by the necessity of repairing some defects in the furnace for 
warming it, and in providing for an adequate supply of water. It is 
now contemplated that patients will be received as early as the 16th of 
January, 1843. 

Governor Bouck recommends that $6000 more be appropriated to 
prosecute the mission of Mr. Broadhead, who is now in Holland 
transcribing papers and records relative to the early colonial history of 
the State. He concludes his Message by saying that Gen. Jackson ought 
to have that $1000 fine refunded to him by the Federal Government. 

—aa——— 


List or Frauds ror 1842.—The Express sums up the following to | 


show the state of morals in New York life :—Ist, Redfield, cashier of the 
Commercial Bank, made way with $50,000 of the bank’s money: 2d, 
Tom Lloyd, collector of city revenue, run awny with $100,000 belong- 
ing to the city: 34, Schermerhorn, of the Ocean Insurance Company, 
gambled or speculated away $150,000 company’s funds: 4th, Mayor’s 
clerk, John Ahern, took $50,000 of the city revenue, and spent it: Sth, 
Ward, the First Marshal, also pocketed $50,000 belonging to the city: 
6th, Pollock, of Bank of America, made a small mistake in his own 
favor, and the bank was minus $20,090: 7th, and to conclude, E. A. 
Nicoll, Esq , in whom was placed full confidence both by the public and 
of that highly respectable corporation, the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, went off the other day with $240,000 belonging to the 
company. Total amount of these robberies, $660,000! 


Parricipe.—A boy only fifteen years, named Amos Byrd, of Jack- 
son, Mo., was recently found guilty of the murder of his own father 


| long. 


| ble age of one hundred and thirteen years. 


The number of | 
bushels of grain raised is 615,525,302, of which this state has 51,721,827, | 


The aggregate value of | 


| tives seem determined to wind up beth the Banks in the State. 
The capital employed is $15,765,124, and in this | 
The value of cotton | 


The capital employed is esti- | 


This sum was disbursed for the purchase of one hun- | 
dred and twenty-five acres of land, the erection of a building five hun- | 
dred and fifty feet in length, three stories high exclusive of the basement. | 


The act of 1842 appointed nine managers, to whom is assign- | 
ed the general control of the property, the establishment of by-laws, | 


Larce Toota.—The Ozark Standard, (Springfield, Mo.) says: We 
have in our office, a jaw tooth of an animal dug up near Warsaw, in 
Benton county, that weighs 145 pounds. The tusks found at the same 
place, and supposed to belong to the same monster, are about 13 feet 
According to the best calculation that can be made, the skeleton 
when completed, will be about 40 feet in length, and 28 feet high. We 
understand that it is the intention of the proprietors to send the skeleton 
to New Orleans. 


Loxcevity.—A woman died lately in James street, at the remarka- 
She was attended, to the 
last, by her daughter. 

Breacn or Promise—Heavy Damaces.—A trial for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage took place in Cincinnati on the 23d ult., which result- 
ed in a verdict of five thousand dollars damages, ‘The parties were 
Henrietta Terry, vs. William Terry. 


Coneress.—The proceedings of the National Legislature are hardly 
worth a notice. The Bankrupt Bill yet lingers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the partizan debate contiues upon it. The Bankrupt 
Law itself is exhausted in the censideration of the question in every 
possible shape in which it may be presented, social, moral, constitutional 
and political. With a single word upon the merits of the law, the mem] 
bers now fly off to the more exciting topics which were drawn out when 
the partizan debate commenced. The petitions for and against the re- 
peal of the law as it is, are as numerously presented as ever, but there 
are about three remonstrances against repeal to every prayer for repeal. 


Severe Penattizs.—Samuel Trowbridge and James Wilson, have 
been sentenced at Little Rock, Arkansas, to confinement in the Peniten- 
tiary, the former for 23 years, and the latter for 10 years, for theft, coun- 
terfeiting, &c. 

Srate Ban« or ILttvots.—This bank has made a proposition to the 
General Assembly to dissolve all existing connexion with the State. The 
Bank offers to give up the State Bonds she holds, for the $2,100,000 of 
stock the State owns, dollar for dollar, and to relinquish all claims upon 
the State, if the Legislature will allow her to retain her charter for the 
purpose of liquidation, and give her one more chance to attempt perma- 
nent resumption, which, if unsuccessful, is to be her last. She asks un- 
til the 1st of August next to prepare for resumption. It is very doubtful 
whether this proposition will be accepted. The people and oo 

i 
has already passed the Senate appointing Bank Commizsioners to ex- 
amine, ee { if found necessary, to apply for an injunction, and then pro- 
ceed to wind up the Banks. 


A Sensince Giat.—A young lady in Memphis, Tenn. criticising a 
gentleman’s mode of dress and fashions, says : ‘‘ Moustaches are never 
worn by men of ordinary sense. Foppish fellows alone carry canes. 


| Rings, chains and breastpins of gold never captivated a woman of com- 


mon intellect. Gentlemen who exhibit on their hair evidence of much 
labor at the toilet, are not held in high estimation by the reflecting por- 
tion of the female sex.” 

Faciity or Petition.—A wag in Albany made a bet that he could 
get five hundred signatures to hang a venerable Episcopal clergyman in 
thatcity. He wrote out in a fair handa long petition, too long for any 


| person to take the trouble to read, and succeeded in getting the requisite 


number in a single morning. 

A New Proruet.—One Preble, is getting ahead of Miller in the bu- 
siness of burning up the world. He has no idea of waiting till April, 
but says it will take place on th 15th of February. He is holding forth 


. : : | in New Hampshire. 
in the retreat for the insane at Hartford, in the State of Connecticut.— | 


Some delay has occurred in preparing the building for the reception of | 


Burnt to Deatu.—Timothy, aged 2 years, son of Patrick Farley, 74 
Reade street, was burnt to death by his clothes taking fire a day or two 
since. As usual, the child was left alone when the accident occurred. 


Constitu rionaLity or THe Basxrurt Law.—The Supreme Court 
will commence its session in Washington on Monday next; soon after 
which the constltutionality of the present Bankrupt Law will be consid- 
ered. In St. Louis an appeal has been taken and counsel are already 
to debate the question. Mr. Benton, ie most emphatic in his declara- 
tions of the unconstitutionality of the present law. 


Tue Girnarp Cottece Funpv.—In compliance with the Will of Ste- 
phen Girard, the Treasurer of the Trust bequeated the city of Philadel- 
| phia has just made his usual annual exhibit. Ofthe two millions appro- 

priated to the construction and maintenance of the Girard College, 

$631,898 have been expended—the unexpended balance of this fund, 

$1,868,006 is in U. S. Bank shares, and State and City Stock, the mar- 

ket value of which does not exceed $675,000. So much for the College 

fund. The $500,000 appropriated for the improvement of the eastern 

front of the city, is invested in various stocks, the value of which have 

shrunk to about one half of their par value, and during the year yielded 
| but $22,911. The $10,000 appropriated by the testator for the purpose 
| of fuel for poor house-keepers, is invested in Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
| pany Loan, and is worth but about $5,600, though it yielded during the 
| year $495. The stocks and loans comprising the residuary fund, the par 
| of which amounts $425,655, would not command in the market 50 per 
| cent. of that sum, and during the year paid nothing. The amount of 
receipts into the Treasury during the year past, from all sources, is 
| $245,275—expenditures $210,712 34—Dalance on hand $34,562 60. 
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THE TUILERIES OF PARIS. 


BY M. JULES JANIN. 


A mott interesting history might be written, of the chateau des Tuile- 
ries. In this city of Paris, which certainly is not credulous, more than 
one of the people will grav ly assure you, that the palace of the Tuileries 
is inhabited by an evil genius, the little red man, who shows himself at 
certain fatal epochs. He was seen in 1614,—he was seen in 1830,—he 
was seen walking round the flag, the day the duke of Orleans died.— 
Thus the chateau des Tuileries has now its legend; the people are afraid 
of it, they who usually fear nothing, and every new comer into power, 
feels the same dread. 

it was only Napoleon Buonaparte, when he had played with fire and 
sword, who, (with the glory and the innocence of a life, which had be- 
longed neither to the past royalty, nor to the past republicanism of 
France, which were nevertheless the first foundations of his power)— 
dared, like a king, to take possession of the chateau of the Tuileries. 
This improvident great man, haviug reached the height of human power, 
fancied he had also attained the summit of royal power. He thought, 
that if there were breaches in the palace of the Tuileries, it was easy to 
fill them up with stone; that if there was blood upon the walls, they had | 
only to purify them with quick-lime; that if its gates had been forced, 
they must be surrounded with cannon; and that for body guards and 
yeomen, he had Aboukir, Jena, Wagram, Austerlitz! He fancied that 
the history of France commenced with him, the emperor! that the royal- 
ty of France began with him, the emperor! that he had only to retake 
his crown from the treasury, his ampulla at Rheims, his oriflamme at 
St. Denis; and, if he had had time, he would have commenced an action 
against the ancient race of St. Louis, for having occupied his Tuileries, 
and for having usurped his throne so long. So strong was his belief in 
his own good fortune. 

Who knows !—there is such an imperceptible influence in the places 
which men inhabit. But afew minutes back, you were gay and joyous; 
but suddenly your guide stops you on the ruins of some destroyed city, 
campos ubi Troja fuit, and at once your smile is arrested, and you 
have become quite pensive. I doubt whether Voltaire himself,—if he 
had, on a lovely summer’s evening, entered a holy cathedral, half light- 
ed by the sun’s last rays, and if he had found himself alone in the shadow 
of the painted windows, amid the last perfume of the incense, and the 
last sighs of the organ,—would not have thrown himself upon his knees, 
like a devoted Catholic, at the feet of that Saviour, whom he had so often 
blasphemed! Thus perhaps the chateau of the Tuileries had its inevita- 
ble influence, upon the young first consul of a republic, already worm- 
eaten, although it had existed but ten years. From the height of those | 
solemn arches, descended upon Buonaparte, the constant remembrance 
of the absolute power which had raised these walls; the echo of the vast 
saloons incessantly repeated peremptory orders; and besides, this pa- 
lace had been built by subjects for their master: thus the first consul soon 
found himself in a position to be emperor, He occupied the Tuileries, 
then he was its master; he was seated on the throne, then he ought to 
reign; he sent therefore for the pope, to crewn him emperor and king, | 
as he afterwards sent for an archduchess of Austria, to make him an im- 
perial dauphin. Would he ever have dared to say to the Emperor of | 
Austria, ‘Send me your daughter,” if he had not inhabited the palace 
of the Tuileries—if he could not’ have scanned with a glance, this vast | 
assemblage of domes, palaces, and gardens, if he had not said to him- 
self, “ This is surely a worthy kingdom, for an empress, for a daughter | 
of the Cwsars.”’ 

But the emperor Napoieon did not feel himself sufficiently a king, to 
remain shut up within these noble walls. Scarcely did he give himself 
time, to people the Tuileries with chamberlains, guards, masters of the 
ceremonies, purveyors, pages, maids of honor, gentlemen, princes, dukes, 
barons,—in a word, scarcely had he peopled this palace of kings, ac- 
cording to the ancient royal etiquette, with all the useless, embroidered, 
and powdered frivolities, which compose what is called a court, before 
he left the palace to return to the camp, and abandoned his cour- 
tiers to rejoin his soldiers ; royalty for victory! He thus escaped from 
his threatening dwelling, this sinister influence, this usurped palace ; the 
onty thing he had usurped, for he had conquered glory, victory, and 
power. Sohe fell for what he usurped, not for what he conquered. 

When the Bourbons—recalled by the lassitude of France, by the arms | 
of Europe, and by M. de Chateaubriand—returned at last to the Tuile- | 
ries, they could hardly believe their own happiness. They thought of 
none of the misfortunes of which these ceilings had been the indifferent 
witnesses ; the first care was, to efface from the walls, the imperial ea- 
gles which unfolded their weary wings upon them, and which held in | 
their enervated talons the leaf of weathered laurel. The whole palace 
was assiduously scraped, as if an infectious person had just quitted it. 
Alas ! it was something more melancholy than a man who had died of 
the plague ; it was the greatest power of his age, who had been over- | 
turned. When the palace of Louis XVIII. had beennewly painted stone 
color, and his bed had been refitted, he took possession of his throne, | 
and stretched himself upon his bed, feeling much more at his ease than 
he had ever been in his English kingdom of Hartweil. Lous XVIIL, 
who was nevertheless said to be a man of sense, was so persuaded of the 
imperishable eternity of his legitimate rights, this new principle as 
old as all re¥olutions, which he brought back to light, that it never, for 
a single instant occurred to him, that he was simply living in a prohibit- 
ed house, an inn badly kept and badly guarded, always open to every 
wind of adversity. Worse stil!, he smiled complacently at the departure | 


i 


| light of his star? He would have given the rest of his hundred 
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of the allied armies, his protectors; and instead of entreating the last 
Cossack to remain, he saw him set off with that Voltairian laugh which 
never quitted him. This king did not undesrtand that, without Cossacks 
his royalty was too old and his charter too young, to defend him. The 
consequence of this talse security was, that a courier from the frontiers, 
knocked suddenly one night, at the gate of the Tuileries. His knock ® 
was that of a man that brought bad news ;—he was told that the king 
slept, but his answer was, that he must immediately be awakened, for 
there had been seen on the road, a little man in a small hat, dressed in 
grey, with his hands crossed behind him, who arrived on foot and alone, 
with his sword in its scabbard, again to take the’constitutional throne ef 
France, from its legitimate kings. Thus said the courier, and he would 
take no reward for the intelligence; he chose it should be an act of cha- 
rity to the house of Bourbon. 

Louis XVILL. was obliged to quit this furnished house, ss speedily as 
if it had been on fire. He did not even stop to have the sheets taken 


| from his bed, or to secure his prescriptions from his room. On the 


other band the emperor arrived so quickly, that he found the room 


| in disorder, the physic scattered, and chicken bones half picked, under 


the bed. This last incident, 1 was told by a person, whoentered the em- 
peror’s bedroem just as he was surveying it. ‘ Look,” said he; “as if 
it were not enough to make a kitchen of my bedroom, they have made 
a dog kennel of it.” 

How many nights did the emperor Napoleon pass in the palace, of 
which he had thus regained possession? and how many hours of sleep 
did he enjoy there? What exclamations of despair were heard by these 
walls? What groans repeated the echo? What did this great fallen 
emperor do, the night that he vainly sought in the skies, the — 

ays, 
for one hour’ssleep. Yet Louis XVIII. had slept upon this volcano of 


| the Tuileries, for it is a privilege, belonging to the divine right of kings, 


that they can sleep upon the divinity of their power: it is the bolster 


| upon which royal heads repose. But the emperor Napoleon, king by 


force of arms, made emperor by victory, upon what could he sleep, now 
that he had neither power nor victory, to protect his slumbers? Kings 
by divine right, even when they do not believe in God, believe in them- 
selves. In themselves their divinity resides ;—an infallible divinity.— 
This is why king Louis XVIII. slept on the eve of the hundred days; 


| this is why Charles X. played whist on the last of the three days.— 


But the emperor, as long as he was a conqueror. believed in his roy- 


| alty. He knew that his royalty, which had begun wish him alone, 


would, in the same way, endwith him. He hoped nothing, either from 
the past, or the future; he had been simply the king of the present. He 
felt himself abandoned by the kings, his brothers; and the people, his 
children ;—the kings who were afraid of him, and the people who no 
longer feared him. He had at this fatal moment of his power, the know- 
ledge of a dying man, (if it is true thut such have a clearer perception 


| than others,) and now, having reached his best hour, he understood per- 


fectly, that since glorious royalty was proscribed, the end of all royalty, 
and the time for liberty, had come; and that if he, the emperor, had for- 
merly been strong enough to stop the progress of liberty, liberty was now 
too strong, not to carry away the emperor. Seeing that, he bent to the 
necessity he could not avoid, and resigned himself to it; only he laughed 
with pity, to think of this mouldering royalty of tne house of Bourbon, 
which was about to oppose the emperor, without suspecting that it was, 
in reality opposing liberty. 

Once mere, then, and for the last time, the emperor quitted the cha- 
teau of the Tuileries. What would he not then have given, never to 
have entered this fatal palace?’ The abyss of Waterloo was waiting for 
him, and he threw himself headlong into it, with his army, for which he 
had no longer any occasion, and which was no longer in need of him.— 
There had been a truce inthe wars of the world, a necessary truce; for 


| the world was weary and could bear it no longer. War needs blood and 


gold, and in 1815, there was not in all Europe, another drop of blood, or 
another ounce of gold, to be lavished in battle. We must therefore in- 


| troduce here, a delightful blank page of ten years, during which France 
paid her debts, and healed her wounds. Eut ten years later, France, 
| happy, repeopled, rich, and idle, suddenly discovered that she had been 
| conquered at Waterloo, and that the emperor had just died at St. Hele- 


na. Then arose outcries, complaints, songs, regrets, reproaches, furious 
orations; liberty carried them back to the emperor. 

Another melancholy thing was the departure of that Austrian lady 
who left the Tuileries ; driven out and compelled to fly, as Marie Antoi- 
nette, her cousin, had quitted it: a condemned prisoner. The empress 
Marie Louise,—that woman, who, just the opposite of Marie Antoinette, 
was never on a level with her greatness, any more than she was with 
her misfortunes, fled from the throne, pursued by the very soldiers of her 
father. With her fled aleo, that child, half Buonaparte, who was born 


| king of the French-Rome, and died an Austrian prince. This flight 


was melancholy and miserable. The princess was but little affected, ex- 


| cept about the treasure which the Austrian soldiers mgr to take from 


her. This treasure was some money, which she ha 
wreck, as if money were something royal. 

To compare one flight with another, I prefer that of the king, Charles 
X. This noble king, this benevolent, courageous, resigned, good, man, 
this knight-king, was overthrown by a clap of thunder, which had been 
muttering over his head since 1820. Then, like a man always seif-pos- 
sessed, awoke with a start, Charles X. repeated his prayers, rose and 
said, as Louis XVI. had done, ‘“Let us go !’’ and he set out, thus re- 
signed. He felt sure that his household would follow him ; and without 


saved from ship- 











shedding a tear, without heaving a sigh, he gained the Coast of Cher- | 
bourg, where the seg awaited him :—that sea, crossed so many times, | 
with such different retinues, and for such different reasons. He had so 
little money, that he, the king, had to borrow some of his majesty, M. 
Odillon Barrot ; and really it was time that M. Barrot opened the purse 
of the nation, for the duke of Bordeaux had played so long in the 
garden des Tuileries, befure settting out, that he had no shoes to his feet. 

However, in 1830, the people, who had not entered the Tuileries since 
1792, were determined to have their revenge. They threw themselves, 
with all the weight of their anger and contempt, within these walls 
which they had so long respected. They broke everything they met 
with in their passage; they drank tointexication of the wine in the cel- 


lar, they ate the royal sweetmeats, they threw themselves on the royal | 


eiderdown, they took their seats upon the throne, they yelled out their 
songs, they did not even respect the dauph ness’s room, that type of mis- 
fortune and Chistian austerity. Then, when there was neither a botile 
left to empty, nor a piece of furniture to break, nor a place to profane, 
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some person, a man of sense,—who are always to be met apropos, when 


revolutions are finished ;—a clever fellow, who wished to get rid of these 
upstart heroes of three days, came and told the people, that the soldiers 
of Charles X. were waitieg for them, at Rambouillet. 
people took up their arms again, and ran to Rambouillet, hoping to fight. 
There they found nothing but guns thrown on the ground, empty bottles, 
a devastated palace. ‘It was not worth while to make us leave our 


Tuileries,” said the people, and immediately the carriages of the king | 


were prepared, and they returned to Paris, as quickly as the horses could 
bring them,—the horses of Charles X. 


But during this interval, some dexterous person, one of those men | 


who guess beforehand, the monarchies which are about to rise, had 
already, on his own authority, closed the chateau of the Tuileries. Then 
the people, who were gaily returning to it, were told thateach must go 
back to his wife, and that the revolution of July would not answer for the 


Atthis news the | 


consequences of three nights passed away from home. So our conquerors | 


threw dewn their arms, left their carriages, and set out in great haste 
for their dwellings, terribly afraid of being scolded by their wives, and 
called lazy bones! 

Immediately an invisible hand possessed itself of the guns of the con- 
querord of July, never to return them, 
their stables, the carriages into the coach-house, and the chateau des 
Tuileries was closed, as they say on the play-bills, on account of repairs, 
and in order that the new piece may be repeated. 

Thus, by degrees, this great shelter of so many scenes, and so many 
hastily fomented revolutions, re-assumed a royal appearance. After 
some little hesitation, and many pressing entreaties from M. Casimir 


The horses were taken back to | 
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cabbages. The whole palace is thus enclosed. You would say that the 
pearl of Cleopatra was preserved in the dunghill of the stables. Far 
from having planted magnificent trees, round these superb walls, as their 
great architect, Perrault intended, a thousand parasitical plants have 
beenallowed insolently to grow, in this splendid shade, Instead of the 
fine fresh turf, which would have formed such a delightful border, to 
these carved stoner, you have horrible thistles raising their menacing 
heads, against this delicate chasing. It is dreadful, to see such wealth 
and such negligence united. The thist!e,the appropriate plant fur ruins, 
which, from the depth of its nothingness, threatens this unfinished pa- 
lace, —these zoble walls, which nothing shelters, which have not even the 
shelter of a lime-tree, to refresh their heights, warmed by the sun, or a 
carpet of moss, on which to repose their weary feet! Four or five 
generations of kings, or republics, or empires, or charters, have passed 
under these arches, without thinking of planting a tree, sowing a little 
turf, or removing these barriers of painted wood. The revolution of 
July, embarrassed With its three days’ corpses, dared to dig an immense 
ditch at the foot of this colonnade of the Louvre. Into this ditch, were 
thrown several cart-loads of dead. They were all promiscuously hurled 
into the same earth, and shared the same glory. The cannon of the Place 
de Gréve still thundered; the tricolored flag had searcely been set up, 
before this people, burnt by powder and sun, sought a priest at the 
church of St. Germain | Auxerrois, to pray over this half-opened tomb. 
The priest arrived, dressed in his sacerdota! robes, and blessed those, who 
had just died for expelling from his rightful throne, the king Charles X. 
and his family. The tomb was closed, amidst tears and cries of joy ; 
tears of grief, cries of victory. It was surrounded by black planks, on 
the top of which floated a tricolored flag. A stray dog, that happened 
to be there, was tied to this funeral column, which was guarded by a 
sentinel, and an illustrious poet compesed a song, upon the dog of the 
Louvre. Some days later, this tomb of the horoes of July, was enclosed 
within the wooden paling, which surrounds the Louvre. The sentinel, 
who guarded the tomb, had been relieved, without being replaced; the 
shaggy dog had been restored to liberty, and had gone to seek a new 
master; so that, of this ovation, at once heroic, religious and poetical, 
there remained absolutely nothing, not even the song of the poet. 

It must be owned, however, that the dead interred here, have only had 
to wait ten years, for the great day of a tomb and a recompense. A 


_ column has been raised to their memory, at the end of the boulevards, on 


the site of the Bastille. It is true that it bears no resemblance to the 


| column in the Place Vendéme, that triumphant bronze, animated from 


Perier, his new majesty the king of the three days, consented to live, in | 


the chateau des Tuileries. It is said that he did not leave his Palais 
Royal, where he had re made his fortune, without many regrets, and 
long adieux. Once in this dwelling of absolute power, Louis Philippe 
soon made of ita liberal and hospitable house, betokening its double 
source, its royal and its popular origin. 

Again the Tuileries are restored. After having studied this history 


tion of July, judge of my astonishment, when I saw every thing in its 
place, the soldier equipped, the trooper on horseback, the Carrousel all 
under arms; and, yet more, what is this long retinue of carriages which 
advance slowly? It is the royal livery; these are the corogtion horses, 


top to bottom, by the most skilful sculptors; but at least it is better to 
be buried with honor in this place, than to be thrown into a corner of the 
Louvre, where you are scarcely remembered once a year. 

When you bave thus glanced upon these sad remains of an unfinished 
palace, upon this unlucky paling of pitiful boards, which spoils the effect 
of the Louvre, and makes all who pass, melancholy, you enter the court, 
bya large gate, which seems made for giants; and here, alas! is more 
desolation. This court of the Louvre, if you consider only its details, is 
perhaps the richest and most beautiful thing which Paris contains. It is 


| decorated, from top to bottom, by those fairy hands, which the Italian 
well, and after having just read it, in the remembrances of the revolu- | 


when the present king was the duke of Orleans; it is the master of the | 


ceremonies, who has been sent for, and now brings back, the ambassa- 
dor from the Sublime Porte, his excellency Rechid Pacha,—Rechid, 


that Parisian of Constantinople, the graceful poet, whose soft elegies | 


form the joy and the pride of the Bosphorus of Thrace, a statesman of 


calm foresight and fearless wisdom, English in bis character, French in | 


his language, his urbanity, and his politeness, and exceedingly popular in 
this France, where wit, grace, and poetry, are sure to give you the right 
of citizenship. The literary men and the artists know his name, the 
beauties salute him, when he makes his appearance, the king has made 


him a great officer of the Legion d’ Houneur, and the people see him pass | 


in his beautiful carriege, at which they look with an admiring and some- 
what sorrowful air, because they remember, that for three days, they 
themselves rode in equally splendid equipages. 

Let us leave the palace and go into the garden of the Tuileries; let us 
turn from business to pleasure, from troubles without end, to harmless 
joys, from the new royalty of France to the royal infancy of France, 
which is blooming below, under those beautiful trees. The general pros- 
pect, from the chateau of the Tuileries, is, if not important, at least mag- 
nificent. 
Place St. Germain |’ Auxerrois. 
St. Germain I Auxerrois,—formerly the parish church of the kings, then 
laid waste and profaned, one day during the carnival, by men dressed as 
clowns and harlequins, at last restored and saved for some time, if future 
revolutions permit,—you see before you the colonnade of the Louvre, 


that chef d’a@uvre which would be reckoned in the list of wonders, if, in | 


the nineteenth century, any thing, er any person, could be considered a 
wonder. That front is so delicate, and yet at the same time, so mpjes- 
tic; it unites, in so eminent a degree, the two greatest beauties of 
architecture,—strength and grace,—that one is never weary of ad- 
miring it. But here is a sample of French improvidence! Ail 
his magnificence, in which breathes the great age, is, at this mo- 


raent, and willbe, for three centuries at least, surrounded by an in- | 
glorious wooden paling, fit for nothing better, than to protect a bed of , toclear it from the stones which obstruct it, to fill up the excavations 


In order to have a good view of it, you must come through the | 
After a sad salute, to the old church of | 


sixteenth century sent to France, as the choicest gift they could make 
her. Jean Goujon shines and sparkles, in every part of these noble 
walls. Caryatides, bas-reliefs, festoons, statues, colonnades! you 
can scarcely believe your eyes. Fancy a whole poem spread- 
ing itself out before you; not one of those primitive poems, 
which are worth but little, except for a certain wild naivete, a genius 
witheut eloquence, passion ra le restraint, and enthusiasm without 
limit, and without discretion. We are speaking now, of one of those 
beautiful works, where art and taste meet and agree perfectly, where in- 
vention is controlled by order, and enthusiasm bows to reason. Rich and 
studied elegance ; such is the court of the Louvre. But, alas! you must 
only glance, at all these chefs-d’ceuvre ; for if you approach nearer, what 
disorder! what destitution! There is nothing before you, but a ruin, 
and the most afflicting of all ruins, that of a monument, which bas never 
been finished; the death of a palace, which has never lived; noble 
stones, which men have not inhabited; a great age, without remem- 
brance ; an echo, which has nothing to repeat to you; staircases, that no 
human foot has trod; a desert, that has been built; a silence, which had 
no beginning ; the frightful void, in which you seek motion, noise, fetes, 
glory, art, authority, misfortune, revolution, defeat, all that composes that 


| nameless thing, which people call power! 


Singular fancy of the French! to undertake every thing, and finish no- 
thing; all fire at first, all ice afterwards. He who says tothe French, 
The Louvre, says as much, nay, more than if he said to Mehemet Ali, 
The Pyramids! Well, in all this crowd of idlers or of busy-bodies, 
who pass and repass, who go and come, incessantly, under the wickets 
of the Louvre, there is net a man, who once thinks what a pity it is, how 
dishonorable it isto France, that the Louvre should thus be left unfinish- 
ed; that if this wonder, so well commenced, were at last completed, Pa- 


| ris could justly boast, of possessing the most magnificent monument in 


the world. Fancy feur palaces one against another, a whole city thrown 
open, decorated and chiselled, and brilliant, every art, every chef d’ouvre, 
every thing of renown, all glory, and all power, assembled within these 
walls. The Louvre, if it were united tu the Tuileries, would form, with- 
out contradiction, the rarest, the most astonishing, and the most magnifi- 
cent collection, of the greatest and most beautiful things in the world. 
What «do I say—the Louvre united to the Tuileries? That is not the 
point in question. It is only proposed to finish the court of the Louvre ; 
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which make of it, a puddiein winter, and a gravel-pit in summer. Fin- | 
ish the Louvre! We only ask, that its beautiful columns may be cleared 


put into the windows of the palace; for, if youcan believe it, the case- | 
ments of this noble unfinished house have no glass in them; rain aud 
wind enter, and whistle through this dwelling, as if it was an abandoned 
castle inthe Alps. In the lowest windows of the Louvre, I observed 
that the large squares of glass bad been replaced by four small ones, 
which cost less money—the economy of a grocer in his back shop; and 
thus this beautiful palace is given up to cold, heat, wind, mud, and dust; 
no one lives in it, no one repairs it; no one takes any interest in pre- 
serving the falling ceilings, the precious woods which are decaying, the 
rusty grates, and the slates which the wind carries away. The Repub- 
lic, which made little pretensions to Atticism, placed in the Louvre a 
few artists and poets, whose wives took care to swéep down the cob- 
webs; the Restoration has turned out these poets and artists, and put 
no-one in their place. At the present moment they talk of putting the 
royal library into the Louvre ;—this would be rather a noisy place for 
study ;—but at last the Louvre would be inhabited; if not by princes— 
but where are the princes ?—whom do you call princes now ?—at least 
by the princes of thought, by the kings of speech, by the gods of poetry 
and history ;—Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, Plato, Descartes, 
Demosthenes, Mirabeau, Clarendon,—the only kings who have not been 
dethroned, the only gods whose altars have not been broken. 

From this first court of the Louvre, you pass into another 
large court, in a similar state of devastation. On the left, you 
have the Museum of France, a noble museum ; but to see it properly, we 
need a brighter than a winter’s sun. Formerly, between the Louvre and 
the Tuileries, there was a space crowded with houses, hotels, and ‘streets ; 
—the emperor Napoleon, who had a mind capable of appreciating every 
kind of greatness, decided, that whilst he reigned, the Tuileries and the 
Louvre should form but one palace, filled with the same imperial and 
royal grandeur. Consequently, the emperer bought all the houses which 
stood in his way, but he had not time to have them pulled down ; glory 
and Waterloo prevented. The Restoration, which was afraid of all Na- 
poleon’s schemes, thought itself happy to inhabit the Louvre such as it | 
was ; it quietly placed itself there, concealing itself as muchas possible, | 
lest revolutions should come and find it out: it would have been terri- | 
fied, if any one had proposed to it to finish the Louvre, and to join the | 
chateau des Tuileries to this sojourn of artists, by that route, through | 
which the people passed every day. Louis Phillippe, who is above all 
these pitiful fears, would like nething better than to undertake this illus- | 
trious task, provided he was worthily seconded ; and assuredly the Lou- 
vre would be finished by this king, the protector of falling palaces, if | 
only he had the old civil lict of the Restoration of his service. 

However, the present king indemnified himself for this restraint, by 
having the space cleared in front of the Tuileries. He pulled down the 
worst houses, whilst waiting till he could bring the Louvre tothem, as 
they say the sea is some day to reach Paris. Every day the distance 
which the Louvre must pass, to shake hands with the Tuileries, lessons 
and becomes smoother. Come then with me among these ruins,—ruins 
amusing enough to see. First we pass under a pretty little triumphal 
arch, badly placed at the gate of the palais des Tuileries ; built according 
to the taste of the emperor Napoleon, and M. Fontaine, his architect. 
They erected it for the purpose of placing on it, the horses taken from 
Venice, noble steeds which Venice herself had stolen from Constantino- 
ple. After the invasion, Venice retook them, and, instead of the horses 
of the emperor Constantine, Louis XVIII. had four race horses put, there 
which are out of breath, pursuing, I know not what, phantom of glory | 
and liberty. We are now in the court. The old palace looks at us 
through all its windows, or rather, all its windows are open, and we can 
see what passes within. Indeed you would say, that the king of the | 
French lived in a palaco of glass. You pass on under the vestibule. In | 
the place of that narrow, mean staircase which leads to the guard room, | 
there was formerly a truly royal staircase, which served admisably for 
all the pomp and etiquette of former times. Louis Philippe has banish- 
ed the staircase, which he did not need, that he might build in its place, | 


an entrance room, which was much wanted. This king isa man who 
prefers the ease of himself, and his family, to everything else. In his 
opinion, the accomodation of the citizen comes first, and royal exhibitions | 
afterwards. He is not displeased at being surrounded by a little etizuette, | 
provided this etiquette does not interfere with the liberty of his move- 
ments. I do not know,—or rather I do know well,—how he would re- 
ply, if his architect came and said to him: “ Sire, you must give up a 
throne room, or a dining room.” So much the worse, for the throne 
room ; but, nevertheless, there is no citizen who loves comfort, who 
would not be frightened to think of all the money, that Louis Philippe 
has spent in building dining rooms, kitchens, and passages. Fifteen 
hundred thousand francs, for the kitchens of the chateau de Fontaine- 
bleau, where he gives dinners twice a year ; a million for the kitchen of 
the chateau d’Eu, where he hardly dines once in two years. 

Thus when compelled by Casimir Perier; who, in regard to 
kings, was said to recognize only the king living at the Tuileries, 
Louis Philippe established himself there, his first care was to 
have his royal dwelling, which in many parts had been exceedingly | 


dirty, thoroughly cleaned. They repaired the planks which had split | 
open, changed the carpets which had not been beaten for fifteen years, 
threw ona level, rooms which had been connected with wooden stairca- 
ses, and admitted light and air into those corridors which had neither. 
One room was yet wanted, facing the garden; Louis Philippe boldly or- | 
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dered a large one to be built upon the very facade, so that the old front 


| was destroyed by it; buat this front was the magterpiece of Philibert De- 
from the plaster which covers them; we ask that panes of glass may be | 


lorme. Imagine the outcry of the Parisian! To touch his chateau des 
Tuileries! To spoil at pleasure the facade of his Philibert Delorme !— 


| To replace these two delightful balconies, with heavy masonry! There 


was such an uproar thoughout Paris, you could scarcely hear your own 
voice. Louis Philippe replied to all these clamors, by making for his 
own special use, a little garden, surrounded by a deep ditch with a gressy 


| embankment. He maintained that it was not right that he, the monarch, 


living in the Tuileries, should be the only person who could not walk in 
his garden, and that he ought at least to have his share of it. Then the 
outcries recommenced! The Parisian was furious! Not only to take a- 
way bis palace, but still more, his garden. And not contented with tak- 
ing his garden, they must diga ditch round it. The king was planting 
trees for himself only! flowers for himself only! erecting statues for 
himself only! They could no longer go close under the windows, to see 
the court pass on its way to mass! And then the greatest crime of all 
was, that they must go six steps further to reach the Pont Royal! The 
complaints were loud and fierce. Paris was on the point of a revo- 
lution. 

The king replied to the complaints of Paris, by refusing admission 


| into the garden of the Tuileries, to every man in a waistcoat ora 


helmet, and to every woman whose head was uncovered, or who wore 
only a cap. Thus was re-established the watchword of the ex-king 
Charles X. 

The people lost that day, the last of the rights which they had obtain- 
ed from the monarchy, in the three days of the revolution of July ;— 
their right to enter the garden of the Tuileries in a waistcoat aad without 
a bonnet !* 

When oncethe king had proved, that he was determined to make use 
of the Tuileries as he pleased, the complaintsceased. The Parisian who 
was so tenacious of his garden, gave up the point, lest the king should 
insist upon_having a larger share. When the winter came, Louis Phi- 
lippe gave balls to all Paris, in the room which he had built upon the fa- 
cade of the Tuileries, and Paris then discovered, that he had been quite 
right in usurping this magnificent ball-room. Spring appeared, the 
trees blossomed, the flowers in the king’s private garden burst forth, the 
formidable ditches were clothed with new verdure, and Paris found out 
that the king was quite right in having this pretty little garden, which 
every body could see, and which its proprietor neverentered. The fa- 
shionable ladies and gentlemen were very well pleased, that they should 


| not now mingle in the same walks with Abigails and workmen; people 
_ no longer talked of Vandalism, or rebelled against M. Fontaine in favor 


of Philibert Delorme, but every one was satisfied. 

How many Parisian tumults, the king, single-handed, and without 
striking a blow, might have brought to a favorable conclusion, if the po 
lice had only allowed him to act! 





* This prohibition is not now enforced, but no person carrying a parcel, is al- 
lowed to enter the garden of the Tuileries. 


— OOO 


A Rervectios 1x a Lake.—We turned to look towards the Valais; 
and never shall I forget the glorious sight of the reflections in the lake. 
At first glance they appeared like gigantic palaces of ivory, with walls 
and ramparts of gold, a tale of enchantment, the creation of a wizard; 
but survgyed more steadily, in their immovable solidity, they displayed 


| #0 exact a fac-simile of the realities from which they drew their tem- 


porary existence, that the Dent de Jaman, the Naye, the Tours d’Ai et 
de Hayen, the Dent du Midi, the Dent de Morcles, and all the magni- 
ficent panoroma around, every distant mountain, every peak, summit, ra- 
vine, and winding course, might be traced in them as in a map; produc- 
ing a marvellous feeling of double existence, a solemn figure of the spi- 
ritual and material world, so closely. joined, though in union invisible, 
which will one day be made as evident to our perception as was this ad- 
mirable effect of appearance from reality. The brightness, the solidity, 
the depth, the accuracy of this scene, stretching all around the bay of the 
lake as far as eye could discern, is not to be described : for what deserip- 
tion could awaken the devotional feelings of reverence for the adorable 
Creator of things visible and invisible, material and immaterial, which 
the contemplation of it excited in our hearts! Wordsworth could bave 
done it justice, perhaps, in his verse, so pure, so holy, so full of thoughts 
that “ often lie too deep for tears.” 
And then ever and anon, whilst we gazed on the still creation, we heard 
a sound distant and deep, which we liked to imagine might be the fall 
of avalanches among some of those very mountains of Savoy which were 
now reflected at our feet, though at a distance of forty miles.—Strutt’s 
Switzerland. 
— ——e 

Summary Execution.—In Cooper’s Naval History in the report of 
the battle between the U.S. frigate Constellation, Capt. Truoxton, in 
1799, and the French frigate Insurgente which she captured in brief and 
masterly style—this passage occurs: ‘Early in the combat one of the 


| men [on board the Constellation] flinched from his gun, and he was in- 


stantly killed by the third Lieutenant, to whose division he belonged.” 


| This is the whole story—no name is given, no comment made. But it 


is known that the Lieutenant in question was Mr. Sterrit, who afterwards, 
in command of the U. S. schooner Experiment, performed many gallant 
feats in the Tripolitan war. It is alse certain, as we believe, that no 
Court of Erquiry or enquiry of any sort, was instituted into this pro- 
ceeding. 
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THINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

I think it is quite time to record a new Justrum in the musical pro- 
gress of New York. Mr. Hern’s “ Cantata,” of which I will speak 
presently, gives me a nail to hang a comment on, and it is always a 
pleasant office to note an advance in a refinement. Itis but a few years 
ago since the band of music for the most pretentious ball in this city 
consisted of three or four negroes, who “fatigued” their instruments 
with @ most perspirative vigor, and the first step taken towards giving a 
ball was to make sure of the band—one particular sable quartette having 
the entire fashionablemonopoly. At present there are two German bands 
in the city who play deliciously every novelty a month old at the Court 
of St. James, every new waltz of Strauss, Thalberg, or Liotz, and there 
are many other bands in the city whose music is worth (and that is say- 
ing something) the bore of a night in a crowded ball-room. Thereis a 
great change, too, in the musical knowledge of persons in private so- 
ciety. The impromptu concerts got up on “ reception” nights would 
not discredit the salons of Paris or Vienna, and there are among the 
belles of New York one or two who would have shown brilliantly in the 
career of a prima donna. The original and brilliant improvisations on 
the piano by the accomplished authoress of the ‘‘ Flower Waltzes”’ would 
alone make a reputation in a foreign capital. 

Well, Mr. Horn has been supposed to be in his decadence. Feople 
thought that in his later musical compositions there was traceable the 
acerbity of a temper soured by misappreciation and want of musical 
sympathy. Close on the echo of some such rumor of opinion, he has 

roduced the “Cantata of the Christmas Bells, a tale of Holy 
Tide 7’ and a more rich and sweet re-juvenescence of genius (or 
rather of the organs which are its medinm, for genius never grows 
old) will hardly be found in the records of composers.—The can- 
tata represents the ceremonies and impressions of a village cathe- 
dral town on the day of the nativity: commencing with the ringing 
of the Christmas bells at daybreak, their effect upon “the old man’s 
heart,” and the cheering influence of the Christmas greetings upon him. 
The church services are then represented, the voluntary, the chants, the 
prayers, and the benedicite ; ending with a grand chorus of orchestra 
and organ. The cantata was interspersed with beautiful airs, and the 
combination and truthfulness of the whole was such as to move a crowd- 
ed audience to tears. You will see more particular critiques of the per- 
formance in the papers, and my object here is only to hint at it as one 
of the signs of the times—a part of the minuter goings-on of this great 
metropolis, such as it is my business to note down for your readers. One 
closing rematk, apropos. There is great want of a scientific, impartial 
musical critic in New York. * * * I trust that this verbum sat 
will come to the eye of Morris, (not the Mayor, but the other,) and in- 
duce him to turn his attention to this vein, of which he is eminently ca- 
pable. He understands better than any other poet in this country the 
subtle and invisible links which connect words with music, and that 
,nicety of ear and sense fits him to be a critic to supply the besoin refer- 
red to. And, by the way, as the New York Mirror is about to “cast 
its slough,” and reappear “ with its old editor and contributors,” per- 
haps this want may be, in that market, tastefully supplied. 

Dr. Howe is in town—the giver of a universe to Laura Bridgman, 
and of large portions of an otherwise forbidden world to many a “ deaf 
and blind.” Mr. Dickens, in his late work, and Blackwood, in his late 
scarification of Dickens, have taken great pains to extend to other coun- 
tries the fame of the Howard of ours. As far as I have casually ob- 
served, we have three men of this class in our country—Dr. Howe, de- 
voted to the instruction of the deaf and blind; Horace Mann, the apostle 

ff education; and Louis Dwight, the originator and zealous laborer in the 
cause ef prison discipline and amelioration. They are chree men who 
if | may with reverance quote the words of the Apocalypse) should 
“walk in white, for they are worthy.’’ Aid we, who have the public 
ear, their blessed schemes of benevolence. 





Cunese Conripence in THE Barsartans.—The Chinese dealers 
place implicit confidence in American Captains. Frequently, when 
pressed by the guard-boats, they would leave quantities of their silver on 
board American vessels, until some future opportunity offered of their 
getting it back. One Captain informed me that on one of his voyages 
ilong the coast, he had above 50,000 dollars in bags left on board his 
vessel for better than five months, without even knowing to whom they 
belonged; the boat that brought them having come alongside late at 
night and put them on board. The way in which the Chinese prove 
their ownership to dollars thus left is curious and simple: in each bag is 
«leposited a wooden tally, notched in some peculiar manner. When the 
owner comes to reclaim his money, he produces a duplicate one, or 
rather, one that fits exactly into the one in the bag, and by this dumb 
evidence, at once substantiates his right.— Bingham. 


Tue Ascetics or Hixpoostax.—The austerities and endurance of 
extreme self-inflicted penance, of some of these fanatics, have divested 
them almost of the appearance of humanity. One was stretched upon 
a bed of nails, where for years he had lain, borne about upon the shoul- 
lers of his disciples. Another had worn a deep hole in his forehead, by 
beating it twice every day, a certain number of times upon one of the 
sacred Lingams of a certain temple. Another had placed himself for 
years upright in a pagoda, upon his hands, instead of his feet, with his 
head down, and his heels in the air, where his disciples fed him by 
means of suction through a tube, and his limbs were all stiffened into 
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perfect rigidity, by the length of time they had remained in this painful 
posture. As for the numbers who bad deformed their limbs and arms, 
and bodies, by various fantastical contortions, they were beyond all reck- 
oniag. Among them was a man whose only covering was a thick smear- 
ing of ashes, with matted hair which hung down his back, and a rope of 
hair around bis waist. He was a tall gaunt figure, who had carried his 
rightarm raised perpendicularly up until it had stiffened and withered in 
that position, while the nails of his fingers had grown through the 
clenched hand. I have seen many and far more hideous objects of the 


kind since then, but none whose appearance made a stronger impression 
on me.—Allee Neemroo. 


CINDERELLA IN a Lonpon Lopaina Hovse.—Breakfast was 
brought in by the Cinderella of the establishment—a little dirty trol- 
lops, such as can be found nowhere in the world, saving in a regular 
London lodging-house. Poor girl!—the kind manner in which Emma 
spoke to her was so ufffike the general treatment she received, that she 
scarcely knew what she was about; and when she left the room, she staid 

| on the landing to wipe away the tear from her begrimed cheek. 





Oh! how different was her reception in the parlor, where sat the big, 
vulgar, gin.drinking mistress of the house. ‘“ What a while you've been 
up stairs,” exclaimed the landlady; “I could have waited on twenty 
people in the time. Remember there are more fulks than one to be at- 
tended to. Put some more water in the tea-pot, and answer the bell u 
stairs. Mr. Potts has rung for his shaving water this half-hour; but 
first bring a little more coal up, and fetch some sugar in—I have not 
enough for breakfast; and tell Mr. Dent it must be better than the last, 
or I shall seek another shop. Don’t you hear Mr. Malvern’s bell? Why 
do you stand there like a stupid 7” 

Poor Cinderella! nb marvel that among so many various orders, she 
knew not which to execute first. But it was of little consequence, for 
she was sure to do wrong; she was always doing from morning until 
—. ; she worked, and the landlady growled—and so they passed 

e day. 

It would have frightened any servant but a real London Cinderella, 
to have gone down into the kitchen ina morning, and have seen the 
work those little hands had to do. The rows of boots and shoes she had 
to clean—the candlesticks to rub bright—the dishes to wash SP 
pots and pans to scour—the rugs to shake—the washing she had about 
of her own all the week, and which never was done, although she was 
always a doing. Then the number of times she went in and out in a day 
—she seemed to flit to and fro like a swallow while building its nest; 
she was here and there in a moment—in and out like a dog in a fair.— 
Now off for tea—the butter—next time, a chop—then a bottle of soda- 
water for the gentleman who had drank too much over-night. Again, 
for the newspaper—a letter to the post office—a pair of shoes to mend 
—a bundle to be carried to the laundress—a quartern of gin forthe land- 
lady. And she was ever taking down her little bonnet, which she never 
tied, and throwing on the half-shawl she never pinned—then, with the 
latch-key in her hand, pointing her head twenty different ways—going— 
returning—then diving into the kitchen for a few moments to do her 
work—then up again to answer the bell; and never executing a single 
command of the lodgers without being called into the parlor, to 
tell the landlady what it was; and sometimes such dialogues as 
the following took place between the she-Corsair and Cinderella. 
“ What's that?” “A chop for the gentleman.” “ What did you 
pay for it?” ‘ Fourpence-halfpenny; I’ve got covenpenco-hallie n- 
ny out of the shilling he gave me.” “Then, put the three-half- 
pence on the mantel-piece, and say it cost six pence. And reach 
| me a knife to take a slice off that half-pound of butter, before 
| it goes up. And tell the gentleman he wants some bread get- 
| ting. We ate the last of his loaf last night ; but don’t tell him that ! 

And say his tea is nearly out. Then bring me up his ham; I think I 
| could eat a mouthful for my lunch. And never take anything up-stairs 

again without letting me first see it. If people will put us to so much 
| trouble, we must be paid either by ‘hook or by crook.’ And tell Mr. 

Potts we kept his fire burning last night, until just before he came home ; 
and that the old clothes-dealer would only allow five shillings for the 
things be left out to be sold ; and here, take it up stairs, and never call 
that man in again—théy were well worth a pound, though he would give 
| no more than fifteen shillings; but the Jews have no consciences ! If he 
| gives you anything out of the five shillings, give it me towards a new 


gown which I mean to buy you one day or another, if you are a good 
| girl.” 
| 


ExtTraorDinary Discovery.—At the conclusion of the lecture at the 
Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth, Mr. Robert Hunt, the secretary, ennounced 
the discovery, by himself, of a metallic plate which would receive. 
mere contact, impressions of any printed page, an engraving, or the like, 

| This discovery was arrived at by following out the discoveries of Moeser, 
| that bodies were constantly making impressions upon each other in ab- 
| solute darkness, by the agency, as he considered, of latent light, but 
| which Mr. Hunt thinks he has certain proof of being latent heat. The 
impression received on the metalis at first invisible, butis readily brought 
out by the means of any vapor. Mr. Hunt exhibited some specimens 
| of wood and copper-plate engravings, copied from the paper into the 
metal. These copies exhibited every line of the original, and were far 
| more distinct than any of the early Daguerreotypes. Mr. Hunt proposes 
to call this new art thermography.— West Briton. 

A lady in Philadelphia, accidentally lost her bustle in the street; she 

fainted in consequence of the catastrophe. 
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From Ainswerth’s Magazine. 
PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF PERSONAL UGLINESS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
« Beauty is but skin-deep.”—OLpb Provere. 

Among the very doubtful“ portraits of gentlemen” which make their 
way by hundreds into our annual exhibitions—om mg the thousands 
yearly perpetrated, but happily for the public never exhibited at all, 
—no mortal eye has yet rested upon the portrait of “‘ Matthew Starke, 
Esq.” The fact is, it has never been painted. Artists of all degrees 
have concurred in experiencing one insuperable difficulty—they couldn’t 
do it. Each portrait in succession was tolerably like its predeces- 
sor; but not one was like the Sitter. There was the picture; but 
the Original was omitted. Every R. A. committed the same fault— 
he left out Starke. 

It is to be feared—and this is an instance of the fact—that the 
moral qualities are, in their high perfection, more rat@ly discovered than 
the intellectual. Talent is common enough, but where are we to look for 
sincerity? There are hosts of clever painters; but name the immortal 
one, possessed of the great daring, the unflinching love of truth, requisite 
to the realization on canvas of the unique countenance of Matthew? It 
was not from false education in art, from a want of genius, that they failed. 
It was simply from a lack of moral courage. They quailed before the 
primitive, rigorous, conscious ugliness, at once unmasked and unmatched, 
of that super-human face divine. 

It was said of the fractious, quarrelsome old politician, John Lilburne, 
that if he alone were left alive, John would be against Lilburne, and 
Lilburne would be against John. Adopting this hint, we may say that 
Matthew is extremely like Starke, and that Starke bears a strong resem- 
blance to Matthew ; but assuredly if the owner of these two names were 
the only man left living in the world, the human countenance would be 
out of print. 

It is proper that it should remain unpainted, nay, even undescribed.— 
Burke bears testimony to the grand virtue which lurks in the ebscurity of 
Milton’s terrific image—‘ What seemed his head.” The homage which 
the obscure can best pay is due to the peculiar ugliness of Matthew’s vis- 
age; ‘‘ what seems his face” requires no exact and literal portrait. Yet, 
on the other hand, the obscure can have little to do with what is so ex- 
tremely plain! 

His features, perhaps, examined separately, might seem eminently en- 
dowed with a property of hideousness beyond that which is borne with so 
much complacency by numerous wearers of hats in this nether sphere.— 
Each component part of it, no doubt, displays a decided tendency to 
deviate from the forms most commonly received as the beautiful ; but it 
is not on this account that the snub noses of the world have any right to 
turn up at it disdainfully. 

Mere feature, handsome or etherwise, often goes for nothing. Regu- 
larity in that respect no more, as a consequence, ensures beauty, than a 
general departure from it ensures ugliness. Who cares about the dimple 
in which no cupid lurks—the blue eye, that affords not a glimpse of hea- 
ven! The arched brow, the small red mouth, and all the attractive items 
which connoisseurship can add, are nothing, as we know, if the soul of 
beauty—the something that mere form and color alone can never convey, 
be left out of the catalogue. So with the real requisites for ugliness. 

We hourly see people with some decided pretensions to it, in eyes, 
nose, or mouth, perhaps in all—in the form of the face, in the hair, or 
complexion—and yet they can make nothing of them; they totally fail in 
impressing the spectator with a sense of their unsightliness; and we 
take no more notice of their countenances than of the knocker at the 
street door. 

Yet how they try to attract us !—for ugliness is ever vainer than beauty, 
and works much harder to win attention. How assiduously they play 
off their artillery of repulsion! Who ever saw aman with a nose cut 
out of a crabstick that did not perk it out or twist it to and fro, the better 
to shew it off! If he have an eye which looks best when the lids are 
closed, and which nature indeed seems to have given him but to sleep 
with, he is sure to ogle with it incessantly; and if his mouth be of the 
frog-fashionr, it is widened with a perpetual smile. Still this mere plain- 
ness of feature, however shewn off, moves us not—it is a common thing. 
Its owner is a mere pretender to pure ugliness. The 4 skin of a mummy 
with the beard of a Jew,” together with ‘the one eye rolling, like the 
bull’s in Cox’s museum,” are sported in vain, if the nameless something, 

the essence of the hideous, be wanting. 

It is upon this that Matthew rests his claim to superiority. He re- 
gards the most irregular and ill-contrived features without an emotion of 
envy, without a fear of rivalship. He allows to this man his naturally 
frightful leer, and to that, his carefully cultivated grin; he permits some 
of his coutemporaries to gaze admiringly at that point of their own faces 
where the port-wine most brightly blushes, and others to elevate the point 
last alluded to, as if in eternal scorn of the eyes that goggle above; aid 
then he turns to the mirror, and gazes, with a calm, settled conviction, 
that these merely ordinary people can never stand in his way—that all 
such customary indications of plainness are contemptible as matters of 
competition—that he has but to shew his face and triumph. 

He behelds there the one charm which the others want—he finds in it 
the Sentiment of Ugliness! Upon that he reposes. Other faces have but 
the show, the form, the outside, the fag-end, of what is, in him, the ful- 
ness and the spirit. His little rivals, like shallow persons who fancy 
that the opposite of wrong must be right, conceive that they, being the 
opposites of beaury, must be frights. He laughs at them—and in this 
very act, which renders him doubly hideous, marvellously heightens his 


! 











success. They may as well be handsome outright as lack what he has— 
the mens divinior, the poetry of plainness. 

As with hia visage, so with the motions of his body and the manage- 
ment of his limbs. Other fellows, with shoulders higher and rounder 
than Matthew’s, contrive, by some deficiency of bearing, to make no im- 
pression with them—their humps have no weight, and cut but a small 
figure in men’s eyes... He carries his quietly, as not seeking to fix atten- 


| tion, and men turn to look after him, as they would after Atlas. Again, 


there are pedestrians, who, with legs ingeniously mis-shaped, strut 
through life without attracting a glance. Now, Matthew Siarke turns 
every duck-like movement of his toa graceful account; be always puts 
his worst leg foremost, and with his splay-foot steps at once into due es- 
timation. He studies no awkwardness of gait. He can be ungraceful 
with perfect ease. Such are the masterpieces of nature. His walk is a 
work of genius. In short, the ugliness of some men, like beauty univer- 
sally, is but skin-deep; but Matthew’s is thorough-bred, deep-seated, and 
intense. 

Like poetry, ugliness must be born with us, or we have it not; and it 
is needless to say that Matthew, from his cradle, screamed out aloud the 
strongest promise of future eminence. His uncouth contortions of limb 
and feature evinced a natural gift that way. For once, the “ standing 
order of the house,” with respect to infants, that they are to be univer- 
sally voted lovely, and singularly like both parents, was suspended. The 
most obliging and obsequious visitor, candle in hand, would have been 


| choked in the attempt to say the boy was beautiful. The most spiteful of 


acquaintances, however secretly disposed to sneer at the good lucks of 
the much-esteemed mother, could not venture such a flight of malignity 
as to say the dear babe was like her. Double the nurse’s wages, and 
still she never would have gone so far as that. 

The mutely-gazing father found, perhaps, some consolation—for in 
strange corners does consolation lurk—in the fact that he had nota friend 
or an acquaintance in the world to whom his son bore the remotest re- 
semblance. And even had he, who detected in him no image of his own 
aspect, even had he, in the excess of his affection, been moved to trace in 
the little innocent’s face some tokens of the maternal visage, it is proba- 
ble that the maternal heart, put to such an extreme trial, would have re- 
sented the kindness as acruelty, with,—‘ I den’t see why the resemblance 
shou'd be all on one side ; he has as much right to be like you as me.” 

But nothing of the kind was ever whispered; and so upon that parti- 
cular occasion, “for that night only,”’ a creature was born into the world, 
of whom not a gossip high or low, partial relative, flattering caudle- 
drinker, or hired handmaid angling for a new ribbon, could muster im- 
pudence enough to say, ‘‘ What a sweet infant! What a lovely babe! 


Oh, do let me have him! What a beauty!” 


For once, the spirit of lying bit its tongue in a desperate effort te hold 
it; and even toadyiam took its little holiday, having not a syllable to say. 
Thus may ugliness in an infant be the parent of virtue in the elders. 

But people, nevertheless, were not silent out-of-doors. The one excla- 
mation that rang throughout the village was, ‘‘ Did you ever !’’ and every- 
body wanting words to describe the new comer, began to seek for any 
images which might offer a faint suggestion of resemblance to the un- 
handsome prodigy ; some standing upon their doorsteps to investigate 
their knockers, others searching by their firesides for horrid faces in the 
burning coals, or tracing likenesses on stained walls ; many recalling the 
masks in the last pantomime, and a few remembering that Grimaldi con- 
trived to put on a look of that sort now and then, in his happiest mo- 
ments. But not a speculator of them all ever dreamed of looking upon 
living shoulders for anything like a likeness ‘done in that style ;” and 
the infantine peculiarity was merely voted quite peculiar, through the 
unanimous despair of finding his parallel. 

What materially heightened the character of Master Matthew's ugli- 
ness, was an unfortunate contrast into which he was brenght, with the 
grace snd beauty of his brother, Master Alfred, born two years before. It 
was Masier Alfred’s lot never to have been called a boy at all—but alittle 
cherub; and he was not designated the son of his parents, but their pre- 
cious pet. He was never allowed tocry, lest he should spoil his beautiful 
face; while Matt, having no face to spoil, was permitted to cry for what- 
ever he wanted, without getting it. The consequence was, that every- 
body pronounced the elder to be a sweet-tempered darling, and the 
younger to be a hideous, equalling little brute. Everybody declared at 
the same time, that one would cometo the hulks, while the other would, 
as high-sheriff of the county, be riding in a coach and six. 

But it so happens that the silver spoons which are supposed to be 
found in some mouths on their first appearance in this world, often turn 
out to be Sheffield ware ; while the wooden ladles lurking in mouths of 
a different kind prove to be lignum vite. 

Let us see how this principle applies to the case of the two Starkes. 

The scanty resources of the family were lavished upon the elder, and 
his education formed a large item in the account ; but as he was euch & 
handsome boy, he was kept half his time at home, and when at schoo! 
small pains were bestowed upon him, because the master had never 
known a handsome boy turn out a scholar. Nor was he popular with his 
school-fellows. Because he was so very good-looking they called him 
conceited ; and cowardly, because he once took a kick froma boy less 
than himself, rather than fight at the risk of getting a punch that would 
possibly damage the symmetry of his nose. They also charged him with 
meanness, inasmuch as he never gave away a crumb of the plum-cake 
which his aunt sent him weekly, with strict orders to eat every bit as it 
was good for his complexion. 

Just as the Adonis had entered his sixteenth year, his father died 
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Parental opinion of the external characteristics of the two sons was in- | petitioner; and whether it was the confusion attendant upon her fright, 


dicated in his last words. 
asked, perhaps for the interest of science, by one of those obliging’ per- 
sons who will chatter to dying people, whether he could yet discern any 
earthly object? “ Yes,” he articulated, ‘I can yet see—see my eldest 
gon, beautifully! yes; and my younger—plain—very plain ""’ 

The father dying poor, before he had succeeded in obtaining the pre- 
miership, or any other situation, for his favorite son, the aunt became the 
pet’s patron, and sent him to Cambridge. There, however, the reliances 
which he placed on the favorable influences of a fine face led to a ne- 
glect of the due cultivation of the inside of his head ; and he had the mis- 
fortune of missing the first honors of the university in consequence of be 
ing plucked. 

When the time came determining upon a profession, an entrance into 


the navy was all but effected for him—only it so happened that a great 
naval authority declared at once that the lad hadn’t the cut of a sailor’s | 


jib; but that such a face would make its fortune at the Horse Guards. 
His good aunt would have purchased him a commission in the army, but 
that she could never bear to see his nice face disfigured with nasty 
moustaches. 

Then he might have been taken into partnership by his uncle, the rich 
corn-factor ; but unluckily it was discovered that a handsome face would 
net tell in the Corn Market—no such thing having ever been seen there. 
Moreover, his distant relation, the sporting baronet in Berkshire, would 
have had him down there all the year, to help him at the proper season 
in riding afier the hounds; only he was deucedly afraid, as the young 
fellow was so handsome, that one or two of his daughters weuld fall in 
love with him. 

At last his generous patron, the good aunt, died, leaving all her pro- 
perty to another member of the family, in the conviction that nobody 
with such a face could be long without a fortune. 

After waiting some time to afford various young heiresses proper op- 
portunities of prepoang an elopement with him, he in a fit of hunger, 
which if protracte might be injurious to his contour, accepted a situs- 


tion at a magnificent silk-and-muslin emporium in the city, where the | 


looking-glass on every side is unexceptionably polished, and the cravats 
of the gazers are immaculately white. 

Butas for poor pug-nosed melancholy Matt, he had to crawl out of the 
cradle, and scramble into his first pair of trousers by himself. The little 
victim might have quoted the pathetic lines of Haynes Bayly :— 

“ How blessed are the beautiful! love watches o’er their mirth! 

Oh Beauty! in my nursery, I learned to know thy worth; 

For even there I often felt forsaken and forlorn, 

And wish’d—for others wish'd it too—I never had been born.” 
He was not sent to school for want of funds ; yet after a few years Matt 
beganto prosper. A schoolmaster in the neighborhood, after looking at 
him steadily, and watching his motions for an hour offered to teach him 
for nothing—on the bare calculation, it seems, that the young scarecrow 
would quietly yield him a profit, by frightening half the other boys out of 
their appetite. 

Matt soon crept on, not only in the knowledge of books, but of boys ; 
for having no pleasure in contemplating his own face, he early began to 
study the faces of others. He had one considerable advantage over the 
rest of the world—he was never at a loss to know what another was 
thinking of while viewing his countenance. 

A story is related of a certain eminent person, who had the unfortunate 
habit of uttering his most secret thoughts aloud, that when-an amiable 
young lady had charmed him with some expressions of maidenly sim- 
plicity and affection, he took both her hands, and looking into her face, 
thought, but in reality said also, as follows:—* You area charming little 
lady, a dear delightful girl—dut exceedingly plain !” 

Now if all mankind, looking into the face of Matthew, had been as 
unintentionally candid as poor Lord , he could not have more cor- 
rectly ascertained their opinions. As “true self-love and social’’ are 
the same, so self-knowledge in his case was identical with the knowledge 
of others. He freely allowed all the boys to stare, or to steal sidelong 
looks, or to glance in an opposite direction with irrepressible aversion as 
he passed—to express wonder, terror, dislike, even disgust. 
was ever to wear the same look; never to render his face ten times more 
odious by frowning or scowling at the affront; still less to render it a 
hundred times more odious by trying to smile and ogle his conpanions 
out of their sensations. 
same face bending over the lesson, or patiently watching in the play- 
ground the game which others were enjoying, they got quite used to it; 
and being used to it, they didn’t mind it so much, and at last not at all; 





and when they had ceased to mind it, they got quite to like it; and in | 
short, long before he left school, this son of Medusa, the youthful Gor- | 


gon, had become a universal favorite. He never went out of his way to 
win liking, yet he won it. He never had a crumb of plum-cake to give 
away, but he might have surfeited on the gifts of others if he would have 
accepted them. 


When his father died, his mother bowed over the weeping Matt her | 
fine oval mourning face, wondered who on earth it was that the poor boy | 


Matt | 


took after, and gave him a seemingly excellent piece of advice. 
having said that he should now look up to his aunt for support, the fond 
mother solemnly warned him never, by any chance, to “look up to his 
aunt,” if he expected the smallest favor from that lady. 

Yet look up to her he did, ina manner the most imploringly, when he 
went on an errand for his brother, to beg the advance of twenty guineas, 
which it was supposed the good lady would readily give to get rid of her 


As the film came over his eyes and he was | 


All he did, | 


And so at length, as the lads always saw the | 


or pity for the hideous pleader, or & sense of the zeal with which he plead 


| the suit of his handsome brother, is not certain—but she gave him, in 
, addition, twenty for himself. So grateful was the lad, that he mentally 


promised himself never to go near her again. 

With this sum he bought books, and paid eighteenpence to a poor old 
usher, to whom no face was frightful bat poverty’s, for a Latin lesson 
now and then. But as he grew in years and knowledge, he crew also in 
ugliness. The ordinary rule that plain children make comely adults, did 
not apply in his case. What began in the positive degree ended in the 
superlative; so that his uncle, the factor, on sending for the lad to Lon- 
| don, to see what could be done with him (a Caliban.might be wanted at 
| the theatres, or the painters might give him a salary to sit,) was perfect- 
| ly transfixed in amazement at the improvement which had taken place as 
| he grew worse. The ugly had become the sublime—the grotesque had 

swollen into the grand. There was now a meaning in the monstrosity— 
an expression, a spirit, where there was but a vacant griffin’s face before. 

“Yes,” said the scrutinizing relative, “‘ I discern something more than 
| ordinary in you. Come with me.” 

And from that hour Matthew Starke was the successful climber who 
“upward turns his face;” nor be it said of him that he ever looked 
scornfully down upon the degrees by which he ascended. He never suf- 
fered his passions to appear in his countenane>. Acute, self- possessed 
| and trustworthy, he contrived to hold every inch of ground as he won it ; 
_ and he was contented to win slowly, and after an obstinate fight. The 

corn-factor saw something more and more in his face eve day. 

“ My nephew,” he would say, introducing him. “An honest fellow 
sir, though now in Mark-lane—knows how to speak English.” “Yes " 
would be the half-audible comment—* plain English.”’ ; 

‘“My nephew managed that transaction—did it all nobly.” “It was 
very handsome, and like himself,” would be the reply. 

But Matthew never winced, never needlessly added to the distortion 
of his features. He walked, or rather moved, mysteriously about in so- 
ciety, knowing, as by intuition, al] men’s feelings towards him, and effec- 
tually working a change inthem. After the shock of the first meeting, 
every body saw “something” in his face; an interest was thus created ; 
use reconciled them to the grim terror, and a strange sort of attachesent 
ensued. If he repulsed the spectator in the morning, he as surely’ at- 

tracted him before night. ‘IT shall trust this man with my affairs—he is 

not thinking about himself,” said one, and a fine commission came into 
his hands. ‘‘ This is a delightful acquaintance!” cried a mover in the 

great world, with great connexions—“ thereis no conceit abouthim.” “A 
, sensible moral person, no doubt,” thought a third, a steady man, versed 
| in the ways of society; “all your handsome fellows are rakes and fools.” 

Men of business liked*him, because his personal appearance convine- 

ed them that he could never be any thing but a man of business. * The 
intellectual patronized him, to shew their contempt for vulgar prejudi- 
ces, and to vindicate the superiority of mind over matter. Three fourths 
of the men about town courted his acquaintance, as one so much uglier 
than themselves—an invaluable foil to their own graces, natural and ac- 
| quired. Husbands introduced him to their wives, to shew them what 

sort of a partner might have fallen to their lot; and wives presented 

him to their daughters, quite satisfied that, even were he as rich as 

——s he could never play Romeo. F 
| hus the ugliest man in the community obtained, as soon as t 

shock was over, the key that admitted + to all its avenues. “He fond 
that though an open homage was offered up to beauty, the secret tribute 
was paid to ugliness. Everybody felt safe with him—and at the same 
time, everybody, however plain, felt handsomer in his presence. Self- 
interest and personal vanity were alike gratified in his eompany. 

“ Ob, sovereign beauty !’’ he exclaimed, in the midst of his successes 
—‘‘oh, sovereign beauty! till now I never knew thee.” The regal prin- 
ciple he alluded to was the beauty of ugliness. 

He bore, all this time, a striking resemblance to some of the strange 
devices on coach-panels and plate, but the likeness was less and less 
recognised. Such is the power of custom, and so entirely did first im- 

| pressions wear out, that a lady who had screamed when he crawled into 


| the drawing-room, three months before, wondered, one night, why Mr. 

Starke never danced ; and whena stranger remarked that the quiet gen- 
tleman eating sandwiches was a horrid fright, the prettiest young person 
of the party exclaimed, with a small tone of surprise, “Do you think so?” 

In the midst of his town-prospects, an invitation reached him from his 
distant relative, the Berkshire baronet. “This Mark-lane monster,” 
thought Sir Joseph, ‘ will be of use down here. If he is so knowing 
about corn in London, he may help to set my acres in order. Nothing 
| was tobe done with his handsome brother; but my girls are not in dan- 

ger now. It’s only like asking the Saracen’s head or the Bull-in-mouth.’’ 

And so Sir Joseph wrote, and Matthew quitted town for Crop Hall. 
The baronet shruok back at the sight of him, as though his deceased wife 
had escaped from the family vault; the dogs barked vociferously, the 
| men-servants retreated; but the housekeeper, who was religiously dis- 

posed, stood her ground, rejoiced that an orang-outang had at last turned 
Christian. The young ladies, especially, retired in confusion to rest, and 
dreamed of “ gorgons and monsters and chimeras dire.” All, however, 
recovered in a day or two from their affright; the mysterious visitor 
was not so black ashe was painted.” In three weeks, he was, to all 
the household, a sweet gentleman; and im three months, the eldest 
daughter found him, though not perbaps regularly handsome, an irre- 


sistible suitor; and as Sir Joseph’s son-in-law, he became to all the t 
—the Deformed Transformed’ oe 
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THE BITER BIT. 
BY MIss JULIA PELTIROGUS. 


The sun is in the sky, mother, the flowers are springing fair, 
And the melody of woodland birds is stirring in the air; 
The river, smiling to the sky, glides onward to the sea, 
And happiness is everywhere, eh mother, but with me! 


They are going to the church, mother,—I hear the marriage bell, — 
It rises o’er the upland,—it haunts me like a knell; 

He leads her on his arm, mother, he cheers her faltering step, 
And she clings closer to his side, she does, the demirep ! 


They are crossing by the stile, mother, where we so oft have stood,— 
The stile beside the thorn at the corner of the wood ; 

The boughs that oft have echoed the words that won my ear, 

Now bend their blossoms o’er him, as he leads his bridal.fere. 


He will pass beside the stream, mother, where first my hand he pressed ; 
By the meadow where, with quivering lip, —— he confessed; 
And down the hedgerows, where we’ve strayed again and yet again ; 
Yet he will not think of me, mother, his broken-hearted Jane ! 


He said that I was proud, mother, he said [ looked for gold ; 

He said I did not love him, that my words were few and cold ; 

He said I kept him off and on, in hopes of higher game, 

And it may be that I did, mother,—but who hasn’t done the same ? 


I did not know my heart, mother, I know it now too late; 

I thought that I without a pang could wed some nobler mate ; 
But no nobler suitor sought me, and he has gone elsewhere, 
And my heart has gone, and I am left to wither in despair. 


You may lay me in my bed, mother, my heart is throbbing sore ; 

And, mother, prithee, let the sheets be duly aired before ; 

And, if you would do pleasure to your poor desponding child, 

Draw me a pot of beer, mother, and, mother, draw it mild! 
——— 


CORALEE. 


BY THE HONORABLE JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD. 


Ah! who was fair as Coralie 
In all the country round ? 
And who could sing so merrily, 
With such a tuneful sound ? 


~ Had breathed its last farewell. 


\) 

§ And now, alas! how dismally 

§ The rain is patt’ring slow 

Her dark eye sparkled laughingly,{Upon the grave of Coralie ! 
And radiant was her smile ; § For she is stricken low. 

Ab! none was blithe as Coralie, 


§ _— 
i Senadent thle while. YAnd frosty winds are mournfully 


» Lamenting o’er the dead ; 
Her voice, oh! how enchantingly Methoughtthey murmur’d ‘Coralie, 
It broke upon the ear! Where grassy turfs are spread. 


You deem’d when heeding Coralie, earth may smile uafeclingly, 
An angel must be near. : 


§ And wand’ring breezes range ; 
(But the heart that loveth Coralie 
§ Can never, never change? 


Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
—— 
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And yet how perseveringly 
Did sorrow break the spell, 


Tue Apsconpinc SeEcRETARY oF THE Trust Company.—lIt is now 


$When the love of blighted Coralie’ * 
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ascertained beyond a doubt that Epwarp Nicott, late Secretary of the | 


New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, has feloniously appropria- 
ted to his own use large sums of money supposed to exceed Two Hun- 
DRED TuovsanD Dotriars. Mr. Nicoll has been absent since the de- 
parture of the last Liverpool steam-ship ; and it is almost certain he 
went out in her. Ata meeting of the directors and officers of the Com- 
pany held on Tuesday last, it was resolved “ that any loss which the 
Company may sustain, will not impair its capital, nor will such loss ex- 
ceed the sum of Two Hpyprep anp Forty Tuousanp Do.vars.” 


These disclosures will be the severest shock to confidence in corporate | 


- institutions, which has been felt for a long time. The Trust Company 


. ‘ ~ | 
was supposed to be above the common ills of our condition. Its stock | 


was quite above par, and accounted better than old gold. Whatever | , i : 
8 q par, §o at pressed, tosoak in water, and then squeezed again, like our bunnel in the 


else might go wrong, it was never doubted that in this powerful institu- 
tion everything would be right. No man ever possessed the confidence 
of his associates more fully than the delinquent Secretary. Well, riches 
had wings in old times, and certainly the experience of the past five years 


has proved that they have not forgotten how to fly. Depreciation ia | 


prices, bankruptcy of debtors, mismanagement of agents, blunders, em- 
bezzlements, and frauds of every possible device, have dissipated the sur- 
pluses of the rich, and the little savings of the poor. Moth and rust have 
been to slow in their movements to participate in the spoils. The thieves 
have carried all off, but have not enriched themselves. 





Mitter tHE Propuet.—The Montreal Herald denounces this indi- 
vidual as an arrant humbug. It accuses him of being a very ignorant 
man and of having preached various doctrines during the past few years, 
among which are universalism, deism, atheism, &c. Speaking of Mil- 
ler’s prophecies as to the end of the world next April the He- 


rald says:—A more crude and glaring piece of humbug could never be | 


attempted. It would seem as if no man of common sense and ordinary 


shrewdness could be imposed upon for a moment by such a palpable im- ( 


posture, but yet those “free and enlightened sovereigns,’ the Ameri- 
cans, are becoming convinced, by thousands, of the probability and truth 


| 
| 
} 
i 





of all that this Reverend Captain is teaching. It would be a great 
stretch of charity to suppose for a moment that the man at all believes 
his own teaching. It is all, on his part, a piece of what honest John 
Bul! would bluntly call vile rascality and blasphemous speculation. 


Wonperrut Presence oy Minp.—Last week, at Torquay, a man 
named T, Reynolds was engaged in sinking a well in a solid rock. He 
had prepared for blasting, and having attached a fuse, was being drawn 
up, when the rope broke, and he was precipitated to the bottom, a depth 
from where he then was of twenty-five feet. So great was the concus- 
ion that one leg was broken in three places, his skull fractured, and his 
whole frame dreadfully bruised ; he had, however, sufficient consciousness 
and presence of mind to snatch the lighted fuse from the charge, (al- 
though in doing so his sufferings were further augmented by burning his 
hand,) and thus providentially escaped a catastrophe in which death 
would have been inevitable —Mining Journal. 


Aw Apostate’s Nupt1ats.—Prince Galitzin, an apostate to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion during the reign of the Empress Ann in Russia, 
was punished for his conversion with misplaced severity. This unfortu- 
nate nobleman was forced to marry a woman of low extraction, and his 
espousals were celebrated with every circumstance of burlesque pomp 
that ingenuity could invent. The bride and bridegroom were carried in 
a cage of iron, on the back of an elephant, followed by a procession of 
rustics, two by two, habited in the costumes of the various nations of Si- 
beria. On their arrival at the place of destination, they were conducted 
to a sumptuous edifice of ice, adorned with columns, porticos, and domes. 
A salute of ordnance was fired from pieces made of the same substance, 
while every article of furniture, even to the nuptial couch, on which they 
were constrained to pass the night, was framed of this cold material.— 
James's Travels. 


Lecexps or THR Date-Patm.—So important is the Date Palm to 
the Arabs, that they have fancifully invested it with a dignity approach- 
ing to that of man, and endowed it with the powers of thought and of 
language. They fable that the young trees woo each other with the ten- 
derness of human love, and that truly virtuous adepts in the knowledge 
of the secrets of nature may, with time and study, attain to the know- 
ledge of this language, and understand the morals and the wisdom of 
these vegetable sages. The last of such favored adepts was the learned 
Doctor Abraham Gaon, who died about the year 1540. The Mahom- 
medan traditions have handed down many marvels concerning the Palm; 
among the rest is one which must have been borrowed from one of the 
apocryphal gospels of the infancy of Christ. The story is as follows:— 
When the Virgin Mary was on her way to Jerusalem to be registered, 
she fainted and grew sick at the foot of a Palm, so aged that the crown 
was dead, and there remained nothing but the bare trunk. She had no 
sooner sat down at its root, however, than a clear spring of water welled 
out from beneath the withered Palm ; the branches shot fresh and vigo- 
rous from tke blackened stem; the fruit budded, formed, and ripened ; 
the whole graceful plant bowed down towards her, and celestial voices 
were heard, saying, ‘ Drink, eat, and refresh thine eyes.’ Thus was the 
virgin mother comforted, «nd there did she bear her divine son. Whoever 
was the author of this fable, must have been well acquainted with the 
Greek story of the flight of Latona to Delos, where she gave birth to 
Apollo and Diana under a Palm, whence that tree was consecrated to 
Diana. Itis said that Theseus first carried the Palm: to Athens from 
Delos, when he returned in triumph from his victory over the Minotaur. 
But the mainland of Greece was never favorable to the Palm, though se- 
veral of the Greek islands were adorned with it. Even in the South of 
Italy they have always been rare, though they are not scarce in some 
parts of Sicily. Near Genoa, there is a narrow, warm, sandy valley, fel! 
of palms, but they are diminutive in growth, and unfrvitful ; being culti- 
vated only for the sake of the leaves, which are annually sent to the 
Pope’s chapel at Rome, when they are blessed, and distributed to the 
cardinals and other dignitaries, in sign of the triumph of thechurch. 


Foop AnD Puttosopuy or SLaves.—Their food was commonly, as 
might be expected, inferior to that of their masters. Thus the dates 
grown in Greece, which ripened but imperfectly, were appropriated to 
their use; and for their drink they had a small thin wine called Lora, by 
the Romans, made of the husks of grapes, laid, afier they had been 


Perry country. That they generally ate barley bread in Attica was no 
peculiar hardship, since the citizens themselves frequently did the same. 
We find, moreover, that to give a relish to their coarse meal, plain broth 
and salt fish, they were indulged with pickled gherkins. In the early 
ages of the commonwealth they imitated the frugal manner of their lords, 
so that no slave who valued his reputation would be seen to enter a ta- 
vern; butin latter times they naturally shared largely in the general de- 
pravity of morals, and placed their summum bonum in eating and drink- 
ing. Their whole creed on this point has been summed up in a few 
words by the poet Sotion. ‘ Wherefore,” exclaims a slave, “dole forth 
these absurdities, these ravings of sophists, prating up and down the Ly- 
ceum, the Academy, and the gates of the Odeien? Inall these there is 
nothing of value. Let us drink, let-ua drink deeply, O Scion, Scion !— 
Let us rejoice, while it is yet permitted us to delight our souls. Enjoy 
thyself, O Manes! Nothing is sweeter than the belly, which alone is to 
thee as thy father and thy mother. Virtues, embassies, generalships are 
vain pomps, resembling the plaudits of a dream. Heaven, at the fated 
hour, will deliver tuee to the cold grasp of death, and thou wilt bear 
with thee nothing but what thou hast drunk and eaten! All else is dust, 
like Pericles, Codros, and Cimon.’’—S?. John’s Ancient Greece. 
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Greek Nurseries.—Our readers, we trust, will not be reluctant to 
enter a Greek nursery, where the mother, whatever might be the number 
of her assistants, generally suckled her own children. Their cradles 
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were of various forms; some ef which, like our own, required rocking, | 


while others were suspended like sailors’ hammocks, from the ceiling, 
and swung gently to and fro when they desired to pacify the child or lull 
it to sleep—as Tithonos is represented in the mythology to have been 
suspended in his old age. Ocher cradles there were in the shape of lit- 
tle portable baskets, wherein they were carried from one part of the ha- 
rem to another. It is probable, too, that, as in the east, the children of 
the opulent were rocked in their cradles wrapped in coverlets of Mile- 
sian wool. Occasionally, in Hellas, as every where else, the nurse’s 


milk would fail or be scanty; when they had recourse to a very original | 


contrivance to still the infant's cries—they dipped a piece of sponge in 
honey, which was given it to suck. It was probably under similar cir- 
cumstances that children were indulged in figs; the Greeks entertaining 
an opinion that this fruit greatly contributed to render them plump and 
healthy. They had further a superstition that by rubbing fresh figs upon 
the eyes of children, they would be preserved from opthalmia. The Per- 
sians attributed the same preventive power to the petals of the new blown 
rose. When a child was wholly or partly dry-nursed, the girl who had 
charge of it would, under pretence of cooling its pap, commonly made of 
fine flour of spelt, put the spoon into her own mouth, swallow the best 
part of the nourishment, and give the refuse to the infant; a practice at- 
tributed by Aristophanes to Cleon, who swallowed, he says, the best of 
the good things of the state himself, and left the residue to the people.— 
St. John's Ancient Greece. 


A Hint ror Hovsewives.—In these arts they (the slaves) were re- 
gularly taught under magters, and there would likewise appear to have 
been a set of men who earned their subsistence by initiating slaves in 
household labors. An example is mentioned at Syracuse of a person who 
probably had an establishment of his own, where he instructed slaves in 
the whole round of their domestic duties, such as bread-making, cook- 
ing, washing, and so on. In the baker’s business, Anaxarchos, an Eu- 
diamonist philosopher, one of the fitting companions of Alexander the 
Great, introduced an improvement by which modern times may profit : 
to preserve his bread pure from the touch, and even from the breath of 
the slaves who made it, he caused them to knead the dough with gloves 
on their hands, and to wear a respirator of some gauze-like substance 
over the mouth. Ocher individuals who grudged their domestics a taste 
of their delicacies, obliged them, while employed at the kneading-trough, 
to wear a broad collar, like a wheel, which prevented them from bring- 
ing their hands to their mouths. This odious practice, however, could 
not have been general, as it is clear, from expressions in Aristophanes 
and his scholiast, that slaves employed in making bread used to amuse 
themselves by eating the dough. This seems to be one of the principal 
causes of disgust to the rogues in the piece employed in preparing the 
delicacies with which Trygwos feeds the beetle whereon he is about to 
mount to the court of Zeus.—S¢. John’s Ancient Greece. 


Ancient Trarric or Coina with Ecyet.—lIt is a remarkable dis- 
covery by Rossellini, Lord Prudhoe, and other travellers, that of un- 
questionable Chinese vases being found in the tombs of Egypt. 
vis’s “China,” some of them are described, and also in Wilkinson’s 
“ Ancient Egyptians,”’ from which it appears that the number of Chi- 
nese vases found at Coptos, Thebes, and elsewhere, amounted to seven 
or eight, and that the inscriptions on them had been translated by Chi- 
nese acholars to mean, “‘ The flower opens, and lo! another year ;”’ be- 
ing a line from anancient Chinese poem. From this, does not the trade 
of China with distant countries, at a period of the remotest antiquity, ap- 
pear to be proved? 


Curious Researcues 1n Purists (Consumprion.)—Rayer as- 
serts that he has ascertained the following facts respecting this disease. 
It is, of all chronic diseases, that which is most common to man and 
animals. In man, and the other mammifera, the tuburculous matter is 
readily distinguished from recent pus; in birds its characteristics are 
less marked; and in lower animals stil] less so. Pus, however, in the 
mammifera, and especially in the horse, after a long persistence in cer- 
tain organs, undergoes successive changes, in the course of which it 
sometimes assumes the aspect of tuberculous matter. The internal 
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softening of tubercles is not attributable to inflammation; but their ex- | 
ternal softening is, on the contrary, most commonly by the inflammation | 


of the adjacent tissues ; and almost always the tubercular matter is mix- 
ed, in the latter case, with globules of pus. The calcareous concretions 
seen in the lungs of man and animals must not always be considered as 
tuberculous. They are often, in man and in the horse, the residue of pu- 
rulent deposit. Pahthisis is, in our climate and in France, by far the 
most frequent chronic disease in animals the natives of distant countries. 
It attacks not only animals from warm, but others from cold climates, as 
the rein-deer, &c. It is comparatively rare, however, in the solidungu- 
Ja and carnaria ; and the horse and dog are much more subject to can- 
cer than phthisis. The bony disease presented by the monkey tribes, 
particularly those of South America, when suffering from phthisis, ap- 
pears to be analogous to the deformities, swellings, and spongy softening 
of the bones in phthisical and scrofulous children. Similar diseased al- 
terations are observed in the bones of carnivorous animals transported 
hither. Phthisis, though hereditary, is seldom congenital, even in a 


rudimentary form. The seminal fluid of phthisical persons is remarka- 
bly destitute of animalcule.—Medical Times. 
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Stream ts tHe Navy.—The most striking fact in the whole history 
of the collision with China is the employment of eteam ; and the servi- 
ces performed by that mighty, though comparatively novel, agent in war, 
have been such as to cause much speculation as to the future amongst all 
thinking men. This is the second time that steam has been brought into 
action on a large scale in warlike operations, and it is the second time 
it has been successful. In the Chinese waters, as well as on the coast 
of Syria, its employment has produced results which astonish mankind ; 
in the extreme east of Asia, as well as in the extreme west—in China 
and in Palestine—it has finished wars which, under former circumstances, 
might have been protracted to infinity. But even these achievements, 
great and important as they are, do not seem to bear any proportion to 
those which are still possible to that wondrous power. Steam, even 
now, almost realizes the idea of military omnipotence and military om- 
nipresence ; it is everywhere, and there is no withstanding it. But what 
may it not become in the hands of our engineers in the hands of 
our scientific and skilful artillery ? By all it is admitted to be but in its 
infancy : what will it be when its tremenduous power is matured ? 
With a steam navy, complete in all its appointments, England may 
be mistress of the world any hour she likes. No nation, nor any union 
of nations, could resist her. She may be omnipotent. If in the late 
war this engine was known to our brave navies, where would be even 
the small fleets which France retained during thatperiod? In our pos- 
session. Our steamboats would not only have entered every port of 
France and taken them out, but weuld also have made us masters of 
every fortificatio# ou the sea-board of that kingdom.—Odserver. 





A Bartie or Bricanps.—A letter from Sartiene, (Corsica,) Octo- 
ber 20, says,—* The demand made by tLe French Government on that 
of Sardinia, to execute rigorously the treaty of extradition agreed on 
some years back between the two states, having been favorably received, 
the Corsican bandits, who had taken refuge in Sardinia, hastened to re- 
turn to their own country, to the number of 350 at least. As this influx 
of malefactors was expected, measures were taken to carry on a war of 
extermination against them. A fortnight back the bandit Nicoli fell ur- 
der the attack of the brigadier of gendarmerie, Guelfucci, and two men. 
To-day the robbers Luciani, father and son, were killed near Sierra, by 
a party of the Corsican voltiguers. The two robbers intrenched them- 
selves behind some enormous blocks of rocks, and fought with desperate 
courage. The father, although covered with dreadful wounds, had 
strength enough left to give a stab of his dagger to a voltigeur who 
came close to him, under the impression that he was dead. The son 
survived an hour without a complaint having escaped him, and died abu- 
sing man and blaspheming God. 


Tuer AverDeEN Guost.—Two young girls in Aberdeen are periodi- 
cally annoyed with a strange apparition, which many persons believe to 
be a veritable ghost, and others account a piece of knavery. One of the 
girls saw this monster (a headless and hideous locking nondescript) 
lately, and has been in a most deplorable state ever since, at times re- 
quiring three men to hold her. Both girls seem to have a strong inclina- 
tion to catch hold of every thing that comes near them with their teeth; 
one of them bit the side out of a wooden cog, the other day, while getting 
a drink out of it. They both say that the sight of this said apparition was 
nothing uncommon to them. They had seen it often before, were some- 
times afraid and sometimes not, and that it usually had ona white cap, 
but the last time they saw it, it wanted the head, and which so frightened 
the younger girl. Other girls in that neighborhood, and at present in 
good health, also say that they have frequently seen the headless mon- 
ster—that they have done so occasionally for the last two or three years 
—that they were become quite familiar with it, and thought no more of 
it than the black spout beside which it stood—and that it was sometimes 
in a sitting and sometimes ina standing posture. But here the catalogue 
of misfortune does notend. A person of the name of M’ Kenzie, agrown- 
up man, was seized in the same manner on Wednesday evening; an aunt 
of the two girls, Moore, was also seized on Wednesday evening; the 
aunt’s sister-in-law has been seized likewise, together with a boy, a bro- 
ther’s gon of hers. All these are exactly in the same state as the two 
first. Several medical gentlemen have attended the parties, but are put 
to their wits’ end to find out what is the matter with them. 


Remepy ror Cutrese Lyinc.—A Chinese silversmith to whom the 
English gave the name of Tom Workwell, brought home some silver 
spoons, ashe called them, to a captain of a ship who had ordered them. 
The gentleman, suspecting his friend Tom had played him a trick com- 
mon in China, of adding no small quantity of tutenague to the asual pre- 
portion of alloy, taxed him with the cheat, which he denied, with the 
greatest asseverations of his innocence. The captain then told him he 
had brought with him a famous water, called lie water, which being 
placed on the tongue of a person suspected of telling an untruth, if the 
case were so, burned a hole ; if otherwise, the party escaped with honor 
and unhurt. Tom, thinking it a trick, readily consented, upon which, 
with much form, a single drop of aquafortis was put upon his tongue ; 
he instantly jumped about the room in violent pain, crying out, “ Very 
true, half tutenague, half tutenague,” in hupes that confessing the fact 
might stop the progress of the lie water, which, from the pain he felt, he 
had some reason to think possessed the qualities ascribed toit. Several 
Europeans who were present, and who had bought several pieces of 
plate from him, now put similar questions to him and he confessed it had 
been his uniform and constant practice to add a very large quantity of 
tutenague to every article made at his shop, for which, during the conti- 
nuance of pain, he promised ample reparation.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 
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THE ORDER OF THE ECCENTRICS. 


HOW THEY INITIATE A MEMBER. 


Among the numerous societies in the great metropolis, that of | 
The Eccentrics is the most singular. Very many persons, especially | 


young men recently settled in London, allow their names to be put in 
nomination es candidates for admission solely at the earnest re- 
quest of friends. They consent to being proposed as members without, 
as just observed, having any definite ideas of the nature or proceedings 
of the society. They have some notions, from the very name of the 
society, that there must be something eccentric in its proceedings, but 
in what the eccentricity consists they have not the remotest idea. When 
such parties are first introduced, they are immeasurably amazed at the 
proceedings, whether they assume on the occasion a laudatory or abusive 
aspect. If commendatory, the party initiated is surprised or embarrass- 
ed in the highest degree, at finding himself so extravagantly eulogized 
that language seems to fail his brother “ Eccentrica” in setting forth 
his wonderful merits. If, on the contrary, he is introduced on what is 


called the abusive principle—that is, by some charge being made | 


against him as soon as he is elected—he is startled, if not confounded, | 
at the boldness and recklessness with which he is denourced. In the | 


latter class of introductions there have been many instances of a most 
ludicrous kind ; in some few there have been various escapes from un- 
pleasant personal results,—the candidate assuming and clinging to the 
conviction that all the cffensive observations that were made were the 
real sentiments of the speakers, and of the meeting also, inasmuch as 
they were applauded by all present. 

A few years ago, Mr. Herring, recently arrived from Lancashire, and 
wholly unacquainted with the mode of their procedure, wished to join 
the “Eccentrics.”” A friend undertook to introduce him, and to insure 
his election. They went together to the Sutherland Arms, May’s 
Buildings. Scarcely had the candidate for membership taken his seat, 


which he bad no right to do before he was elected, when the chairman | 


for the evening, who personally knew him, said, in atone of well-assumed 


and well-sustained seriousness, ‘I see a fellow of the name of Herring | 
in the room. ‘The presence of that person would be a disgrace to any | 


company.” 

Here Mr. Herring looked unutterably confounded. An indescribable 
sensation came over him, suddenly depriving his eyes of their accustomed 
powers of vision, and his tongue ‘of its wonted power of speech. All 


sense of consciousness left him fora moment. In a short time he so far | 
recovered himself as to be able tc inquire, in faltering accents, why he | 


was thus insulted. 

“ Insulted !"’ exclaimed the chairman, “ that person insulted! The 
fellow has got no feelings ; he never had any: it were impossible to in- 
sult him. He has no more sense of honor than thetable before me. He 
is not only unfit to associate with the members of such a respectable 
society as this, but he is a discredit to the human species.” 

“ Hear, hear, hear !”’ shouted the ‘‘ Eccentrics” simultaneously, as if 
approving of every word which their chairman had uttered. 

“ Really, gentlemen,—gentlemen, this is,” stammered Mr. Herring, 
“« this is—it is certainly—very unaccountable conduct. I don’t gentlemen 
—gentlemen, I don’t—at all understand this. It is to me most f 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted the chairman, “I cannot endure to hear a 
single syllable from the lips of so profligate a personas this. His voice is 
as odious to my ear as his appearance is to my eye and his character to 
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my mind. There does not exist a more unredeemed villain. He is not | 
fit even to associate with felons. I therefore propose that he should | 


be at once ejected frem the room in the most unceremonious manner.” 


The confusion of Mr. Herring was increased. Could he credit the | 


evidence of his eyes 7 Did he see a body of men patiently listen to the | 


application of such opprebrious language to him, and not only listen to 
it, but not utter a word of disapprobation ? nay, more, by their counte- 
nances, intimate their approval of it. 

“Mr. Taunton,” shouted Mr. Herring, suddenly summoning, in the 
desperation of the moment, an almost superhuman amount of energy ; 
“Mr. Taunton, you have uttered language for which I shall hold yeu 
responsible. You shall not, sir, thus grossly insult me with impunity. 
You shall hear more of this.” 


Mr. Tavnton suddenly rang the bell, and the waiter instantaneously | 


responded to the summons. ' 

“Do you know that person, Joha ?” pointing to Mr. Herring. 

“ No, sir.” ‘ 

“I’m very glad you don’t. If you had known him, and yet suffered 
so diagraceful a character to cross the threshold of this house, this society 
would either bave insisted on your dismissal, or have for ever deserted 
this house and chosen some other place for its sittings.’ 

“« Never saw him afore,” remarked the waiter. 

“ And I hope you never will again ; you will be at no loss if you don’t. 
At all events, we never must see him again in this place. You hear that, 
John.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you'll attend to our wishes.”’ 

“ T will, sir.” 

“Very good.” 

The waiter was about to depart. 

“ Stop, stop, John ; don’t be in such a hurry. We have got some 
farther use for you.’ 

‘Very well, sir.” 

“ You take that person there, and turn him out.’ 
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“ P’raps the gentleman—” 

“The what,” said the chairman. 

“ P’raps the gentleman will—” 

“ Don’t misapply the King’s English, John, in so gross a manner. He 
has no more pretensions to the character of a genudeman than a chimney- 
sweep with his soot-bags slung over his shoulder.” 

“ Then, sir, p’raps the individual will leave the room of his own ac- 
cord, and not require my interference.” 

“Oh, most certainly ; I'll leave it,” said Mr. Herring, taking up his 
hat and quitting his seat; “but remember, Mr. Taunton, that I have 
not done with you yet.” 

“Your threats, sir, I hold in as perfect contempt as yourself.” 

Mr. Herring was in the act of quitting the room, when the friend who 
introduced him, and from whom (being unaccountably a silent spectator 
of all that was going on), he meant next morning to demand an explan- 
nation,—seized him by the arm, and told him that all that had passed 
was done ia the pure spirit of eccentricity. It was the initiatory process. 
“It now only remains for me,” continued the other, “formally te 
propose that my friend Mr. Herring be admitted a member of the society.” 
The motion having been seconded, was carried unanimously amidst deaf- 
ening acclamations. Mr. Taunton was the first to seize Mr. Herring 
by the hand, and welcome him into the brotherhood of the “ Eccentrics.” 

The most amusing scene which ever, perhaps, oceurred from the eandi- 
date fancying that the abuse heaped upon him was seriously intended, 
took place many years ago, when Mr. Freeman, an Irishman newly ar- 
rived from Tipperary, was admitted. He bore in silence for some time 
the abuse and invectives levelled against himself and his country, but 
evidently with feelings of strong indignation as well as astonishment. 
At last, unable any longer to control the emotions which agitated his 
bosom, he suddenly started up, and denounced the speaker as a liar and 
a scoundrel. ‘I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman,” he added, with great 
vehemence, “for protection from this ruffian conduct. Oh, sir, I could 
bear to be calumniated myself, but while the blood runs in my veins, I 
shall never sit in silence to hear my country insulted.” 

The speaker resumed his speech, by begging the gentlemen present to 
take no notice of the interruption which had been caused by the candidate 
for admission. ‘He is unworthy of notice, as you are all aware, gen- 
tlemen. He has no pretensions to the character, and certainly none of 
the manners, of a gentleman. He is ~ 

“Really, Mr. Chairman,” shouted Mr. Freeman, starting to his feet, 
and half bursting with rage, “I cannot stand this. You say, sir,” ad- 
dressing himself to the speaker, “that 1 am no gentlemen. Do you 
adhere to your words ?” 

The gentleman speaking took no notice of the interrogatory. 

“Then, sir,” continued Mr. Freeman, “I hold you responsible. 
Here is my card ; perhaps you will give me yours, sir.” 

A general laugh followed. 

“And I see, Mr. Chairman, that this company also insults me by 
laughing at me.” 

“It was only a smile ; nota Jangh,”’ remarked the chairman. 

“T maintain that it was a laugh, Mr. Chairman,” continued Mr 
Freeman. 

Here the company laughed again. 

“ Didn't you hear that laugh, Mr. Chairman? The company have 
dared to laugh at me again ?” 

The chairman repeated his observation, that it was only a harmless 
smile, not a laugh. 

‘Oh, sir, Tam not to be desaved or humbugged in that way: it was 
a laugh, sir.” 

A third laugh followed. 

“Is any gintleman,” said Mr, Freeman, casting his eye, which flashed 
with indignation, around the room, ‘Is any gintleman so reckless of his 
life, as to put that laugh on paper 7” 

Renewed roars of langhter followed. . 

“‘Where am I, Mr. Chairman ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Freeman, after ga- 
zing around him in evident amazement at the reception he was meeting 
with ; ““Where am I, Mr Chairman? Sure, I must be among a band of 
thieves and ruffians.” 

Loud cries of ‘‘ Order, order,” mingled with renewed roars of laugh- 
ter, followed. 

“ What gentleman,” renewed Mr. Freeman, “ dares to call meto order? 
Will he hand me his card ?” . 

No response was made to Mr. Freeman's challenge. 

“If nobody will give me satisfaction with pistols,” pursued Mr. Free- 
man, “ will any man fight me with bis fists ?”’ 

Another burst of laughter proceeded from all parts of the room. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Freeman ; his countenance redolent of 
rage, and his attitude indicating that he was no novice in the doings of 
Donybrook ; ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, if you allow a stranger to be insulted in 
this way, I must hold you responsible.” 

And, as he spoke, Mr. Freeman threw off his coat, evidently resolved 
on having an immediate fight with some one. The friend, however, who 
introduced him, interfered just in time to prevent a pugilistic exhibition, 
by explaining to him, that the whole affair was a mere joke, and one 
of very frequent occurrence on the introduction of new members. 

————— 

Trout TrivumMpHant.—Whatever may be urged by sophists and poli- 
ticians, itis certain that the eternal laws of truth and justice cannot 
be violated with impunity. The violation may answer some temporary 
purpose ; but, in the end, it must be injurious, if not fatal. Truth, like 
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the sun in the heavens, is one. The clouds indeed are variegated ; but 
then they are insubstantial, and of momentary existence. So is false- 
hood. It can assume any color, but time causes the hues to fade ; and 
truth bursts forth with new effulgence. We see despotism gradually 
withdrawing from the finest countries in Europe. It must depart, at last, 
from all, for it is opposed by nature and reason.—They who endeavor to 
render it permanent, labor in vain ; but at the same time, they may de- 
tain it awhile, and cause, in the interval, misery and carnage.—Anoz. 
————— 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


THE MAGDALEN TO HER HOME. 


BY WHARNCLIFFE. 
She came unto her home—her youth’s glad home— 
But desolation had been there before her ; 
And taken (like the ocean’s stormy foam) 
Treasures away that it could not restore her. 
And she who, silent and unbless’d, had pass’d 
Its threshold-stone, returns, unbless’d, at last. 


“Canitbe home! Of the bright jewels left 
Unto the keeping of its sacred walls 
None are remaining—every link is cleft ! 
Vainly my spirit on each lost one calls : 
Like the Colossus on the Theban plains— 
No voice replies, although the shrine remains ! 


ALICE 


“ Shadows lie heavy now where sunshine threw 
Its firat and latest smile, in childhood’s day ;— 
Years have pass’d by since some fond hand withdrew 
The vine-boughs, that in wild disorder stray 
Over the broken lattice, trailing low, 
Veiling, with clust’ring leaves the noontide’s glow. 


“« Thus I let in the light—alas! how changed 
The merry room, once ringing with the sound 
Of kindred voices, as yet unestranged, 
And loving only the bright home they found 
In their first hours of life—ere sin’s alloy 
Had stain’d the golden chalice of young joy ! 


‘This was our household gathering place of yore— 
The morning greeting and the evening prayer 

Were utter’d here ;—these thou shalt hear no more! 
And though I kneel where stood my mother’s chair, 

’Tis not that she will hear me—for alone 

Thou givest back my own sad dissonant tone. 


“* Young hearts, linked closely by affection’s chain, 
Were dwelling here of old—where are they now? 
Might I but clasp ye to my breast again, 
And with my tears wash from each drooping brow 
The ashes of affliction I have thrown 
So thickly on ye, my beloved—my own ! 


“‘ And yet ‘tis better thus, than to behold 
Beloved and loving faces turn’d away— 
Or hear my sisters’ voices changed and cold 
From the sweet tones they had in childhood’s day— 
Or, with a breaking heart, bear the upbraiding 
My mother’s cheek and bright hair spoke in fading. 


“Ob, what hath come between us? Not the grave— 
For earth’s last accent is forgiveness—yes ; 
But here, repentance, powerless to save, 
Brings the lone wanderer where none may bless, 
With asad welcome, her return to home, 
Or whisper peace where joy no more may come! 
‘¢ I—Iike the fabled Belifles of old— 
Have sought to fill the fountain of my heart 
From frail and broken cisterns, that could hold 
No drop of the deep love of mine a part! 
And time hath pour’d out, from my home’s pure urn, 
The streams to which I thirstingly return. 


“Surely my breast hath reap’d the whirlwind, sown 
In stormy aspirations wild and high, 

And passionate affection, dimly shewn 
In the self-sacrifice of which I die! 

Yet there were moments whose deep bliss repaid 

The agony of years—had they but stay’d ! 

‘« But in its eager and impetuous flight, 
My soul hath been an eagle, agd gone near 

The lightning clouds that edge the source of light!— 
And lo! the pinion and the heart are sere ! 

And both are fall’n to earth more sadly lone 

For the forbidden brightness they have known. 

“ Be still, my heart—be still! or break the chain 
That binds thee, like that wounded eagle here, 

Whe, struck from his proud eyrie to the plain— 
Bleeding, and fetter’d in the dust—must bear 

No pain so wearing as the thirsting sense 

Of the bright past—which Time makes more intense!” 
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Tue British East Inpies.—Sincapore, which for its rapid growth 
is more remarkable than any other of the British possessions, owes its 
origin to the clear judgment of Sir Stamford Raffles, who at once saw 
the impulse the India country trade would receive from a settlement in 
such a favorable positioa, which must become the highway between In- 
dia, China, and the Eastern Archipelago. It must be confessed that its 
natural productions would give employment to a very small number of 


| vessels, but from the wise policy which made it a free port, it has be- 
| come the modern emporium of the East. 


Its population in 1819, when possession was first taken by the Eng- 


| lish, amounted to about 150 persons,—pirates and fishermen, whose huts 


et 


were of the most wretched description. By a census taken in 1836, we 
find the number of its inhabitants had increased to the enormous amount 
of 29,984, and which, in 1840, had again advanced to about 35,000; 
more than half of which number reside in the town of Sincapore. The 
want of females is much felt. If ladies were more plentiful, Senor 
Malthus would be horrified; but seriously, this scarcity of women is a 
great evil, there not being in the town more than 4000, which might be 
remedied by encouraging female emigration from India. 

Its population is of the most mixed and diversified character,—Britens, 
Indo-Britons, Portuguese, Americans, Parsees, Malays, Chinese, Jews, 
Arabs, Javanese, Bujes, and Ballinese, Siamese, Caffres, Chuliahs, and 
Klings, Hindustanees, and a hundred others that I do not recoliect.— 
The variety of costumes, to be met with in the bazaar, gives a lively 
character to this prosperous spot. 

The Chinese and Malays form by far the greatest portion of these ; of 
whem the Chinese are the most industrious and wealthy class; most of 
the artizans wil! be found amongst the natives of China; while the Ma- 
lays are fishermen, ‘“ hewers of wood, and drawers of water,” and are 
ever ready to enter as sailors on board merchant vessels. 

The natives of India are principally small shopkeepers, boatmen, and 
servants; and many a Madras Dubash may be met in the bazaar, where 
articles from all parts of the world are to be purchased, 

The Caffres are descendants of slaves who have been brought by the 
Arabs from the Abyssinian coast. But of all these the Chinese are the 
most useful; a common laborer of that nation will earn from four to six 
dollars per month, while the wages to any of the other colonists will be 
about half the sum.—Bingham’s China. 

—— 

Tue Potsonous Tree or Java.—The Bohun upas is situated in 
the Island of Java, about twenty-seven leagues from Batavia. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by acircle of high hills and mountains; and the 
country round it, to the distange of ten or twelve miles from the tree, is 
entirely barren. Not a tree nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or 
grass, is to be seen. To this tree the criminals are sent for the poison, 
into which all warlike instruments are dipped. 

The poison is a gum that issues out like camphor from between the 
bark and the tree itself.. Malefactors, condemned to death, are the 
only persons employed to fetch this poison, which is the sole chance they 
have of saving their lives. They are provided with a silver or tortoise- 
shell box, and are properly instructed how to proceed while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition, viz.: they are told to go to the tree 
‘before the wind,” so that the effluvia from the tree may be blown from 
them, and they are told to use the utmost dispatch. They are then sent 
to the old priest who lives on the confines of the desert, whe prepares 
them for their fate by prayers and admonitions. When about to depart, 
he gives them a long leathern cap, with two glasses before their eyes, 
which comes down as far as their breast, and also provides them with a 
pair of leather gloves. They are then conducted by the priest and their 
relations, about two miles on their journey. Here the priest repeats his 
instructions, and tells them where they are to look for the tree: he shows 
them a hill which they are to ascend, and on the other side they will find 
a rivulet, which they are to follow, and which will conduct them direct- 
ly to the upas tree. They now take leave of each other, and, amidst 
prayers for their success, the delinquents hasten away. 

The old priest assured me, that during his residence there, of thirty 
years, he had dismissed upwards of seven hundred criminals; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty ever returned! Al! I could learn from one 
who returned was, that it sood on the borders of a rivulet; that it was 
of a middling size; that five or six young trees grew round it, but that 
no other shrub, plant, or atom of vegetation, was to be seen within a 
circuit of several miles; and that numerous skeletons were in every di- 
rection scattered round it.—Jversch. 

a 

Tue way THE CHINESE WILL PAY THE ENGLISH —When China had 
to pay $6,000,000 for the ransum of Canton, their government imposed 
a duty of five teals per lb, upon the 50,000,000 lbs of tea annually ex- 
ported, and of which 40 000,000 Ibs are taken by Englishmen: by this 
means the Chinese reimbursed themselves in rather more than two years. 
In the same manner, by imposing an additional tax of five teals, the gov- 
ernment of China will be cash in hand before the time is expired—four 
years—for paying the $21,000,000. 


An American Manuracturino Tows.—TIn the village of Woon- 
socket, (R. 1.) there are eighteen mills, in which there are 1,268 looms ; 
50,825 spindles, and 1,162 hands. The aggregate number of yards of 
goods produced during the past year is 9,739.717 ; of which there were 
250,009 yards warps; 534,000 yards flannels ; 364,000 yards jeans; 
62,400 yards negro cloths; 156,000 yards satinets; 5,645,000 yards 
cotton prints, and 3,117,000 yards cotton sheeting. 
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NEW.-YORK, JANUARY 7, 1843. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

We have little or no change to mention in the money market since our 
last, and the story is the same as has been told weekly for the last six or 
eight morths. The Banks are flush and find much difficulty in employ- 
ing profitably their daily receipts. The offerings are not large, the pre- 
sent small amount of mercantile transactions requiring but a limited 
amount of capital. Capitalists in the street are glad to get first rate names 
at legal interest and in some cases even lower, and considerable amounts 
of capital are idle for want of safe avenues of investment. 

The consequence of this plethora of capital is a general tendency up- 
ward in the Stock market for good stocks. Securities of the dividend 
paying states are in good demand at full rates. New York Sevens sell- 
ing at 1023 a 103, Sixes 95 a 96, Fives 85 a 86. Corporation Fives 85, 
Sevens 105. Ohio Sixes which had been at 72 a 73, have within a short 
time declined to 66§ a 67 in consequence of a statement made by the 
auditor that a new two mill tax must be laid. Capitalists are appre- 
hensive that the people of Ohio will not submit to farther taxation. 
Counter statements have since appeared showing no doubt of the pay- 
ment of the interest, but the stock has nat recovered. 

Treasury Notes are not very plenty and are in demand for investment 
at par and j per ct. premium, The market for Foreign Exchange closed 
rather heavy for the Boston steamer on Saturday last, and since then has 
been very quiet. The amount of Sterling offering is not large. We 
—_ leading bills 54 a6 Francs 5.45. In Domestic bills there is a mo- 

erate business doing at rates which have been quite steady. 

Specie is coming in much faster than it is needed, and the exports are 
very small. The only considerable amount we heard of was 40,000 Span- 
ish dollars taken for India, to go from Salem. 

The advent of the holidays bas increased the dullness which hung over 
nearly every department of trade; and the sales have been limited to 
the immediate wants of the trhde. Cotton has been dull, the 
sales for the last three days not exceeding 1200 bales, and the mar- 
ket to-day is rather in favor of the buyer. 
7074, fair N, Orleans and Alabama 74273. The stock is increasing. 
The Flour Market has remained very inactive. Western is 4 624a4 75, 
with very small sales. Southern 4 50 for the common grades. Large 
supplies costing about 375 a4 00 in New Orleans, are expected here.— 
Wheat is rather heavy at 874 a 89c. Corn very scarce and wanted. 
Northern 55c. for new, 57 weight, 60c. measure, for old. Southern 55 
measure; Rye held at 65c. ; 60c. offered. Barley nominal, 54c. Oats 
are more scarce, and have improved to 34c. Hay 58 a Glc.; none 
afloat. No change in Coffee. Small sales Brazil at 8a}; Laguyra 
7408}; Maricaibe 24; St. Domingo5jza6. There have been no sales 
of Ashes for several days. . The nominal rate is 5 75 for Potsand 8 00 
for Pearls. Nothing doing in Fish. Sales Bunch Raisins in small lots 
at 1 50, 4 months. Turkey Figs 8 a9}. Zante Currants 64; Citron 

144. Stock of new crop New Orleans sugar large, with limited sales ; 
good fair to good, 4f a 43. Nothing doing in other descriptions. Or- 
ders for new Clover are in market at 6c., but we hear of no sales. Old 
is offered at 6c., but new is held at 64. Rough Flax $9; Clean $10. 
There is no change in Provisions, but a general inactivity. Whale Oil 
is wanted, but none offering. A lot of 1200 bbls. at Salem is all in first 
hands in the U. States. Here 355 a 354 is offered. Sales of Wilming- 
ton Turpentine at2 75, and North County at 2 624. Spirits are dull at 
33c.,4 mos. New crop New Orxleans Molasses is lower, sales having 
been made at 19 a 20c., 4 mos. Nothing doing in Hemp and Hides. 
Rice is dull, without sales worth reporting. No inquiry for Spices. A 
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stands of state arms interspersed with paintings, drapery, belts, knap- 
sacks, &c., &e., decorate its walls; the sitting room attached is also 
richly and tastefully furnished; a beautiful painting of the corps, toge- 
ther with an excellent piano, embellish the room, while a large book 
case displays an extensive and well assorted library; various periodicals 
decorate their parlor table, and an examination of their “log book” 
with sever al glees from the Glee Club, exhibited to us on a late visit, 
show ade gree of refinement, blended with innocent amusement, seldom 
met with and much less looked for in a military drill room. We under- 
stand that a grand fete of the Guards will take place on the 23d inst., at 
Niblo’s. The wealth and beauty of our goodly “ Gotham” will doubtless 
be present. 

a 


The Scottish Journal and the Old Countryman are hereafter to be is- 


| sued as one paper, by J. T. Pickering, Esq., 3 Barclay-street. 


Ronssery and Murper.—A citizen of New Jersey, named Joseph 
Abel, residing about a mile below Camden, was found nearly dead on 
Monday night. He was greatly bruised about the head and breast, and 
his pockets rifled. He expired soon after he was found. No doubt is 


| entertained that the unfortunate man was mugdered for the money on 


| 


We quote fair Upland | 


sale of 25000 lbs. Boston rendered Tallow at 7 jc. was the last opera- 


tion in that article. The market for Foreign and Domestic Tobacco is 
very quiet. Sales 1200 lbs. Whalebone at 29c. Very little -here. The 
only operation of importance in Drugs was a sale of 104 cases Crude 
Camphor for refining, at terms not transpired. Dyeweods are dull. 
Sales Laguna Logwood at $23, cash. 
a 
THE CITY GUARDS. 


Corpora. or THE Guarp?—This was the first music that met our 


his person, but no clue has been obtained to the perpetrators of the act. 


Horrisi_e.—A woman in Brimington, who bas died this week, con- 
fessed to having murdered her. husband about 14 years ago. He was 
found dead with his throat cut from ear to ear, and a razor in his hand; 
and she acknowledged, jnst before death, that she cut the unfortunate 
man’s throat, and then placed the razor in his hand. Her motive was‘ 
that she might live with another man, with whom she continued to coha 
bit till death.— Courier. 


Tne Case or Tue Somerns.—The Boston Mercantile Journal gives the 
following paragfhph in relation to the course adopted by Commander 
Mackenzie. It is the true ground upon which to put it. ‘It is difficult 
for a person on the land, who is in no peril of life, and who is not fam. 
iliar with scenes on shipboard, to conceive of the situation of the officers 
on board the Somers, at the critical time of this mutiny—and we are 
bound to believe that the course which was adopted, was the proper, and 
indeed the only course, which the exigency of the case required, until we 
have the clearest evidence that such was not the case. 


James THe Firnst.—Among the addresses presented to this monarch 
on his accession to the throne was ene from the town of Shrewsbury, in 
which the loyal inhabitants expressed a wish that his majesty might 
reign as long as the sun, moon and stars endured. ‘Faith, mon,” said 
the King, “ if I do reign so long, my son must govern by candlelight. 

——— 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY EDITORS WHO RECEIVE THE 
BROTHER JONATHAN IN EXCHANGE, 

Nearly all our contracts with country newspapers have now expired ; 
and as our present exchange list is too large, we are compelled to cut it 
down. Our country friends who do not receive the Brother Jonathan 
after the present number, will therefore please discontinue directing 
their paper to us. Editors of newspapers who notice the publication of 
our novels, will always receive copies on calling our attention to such 
notice. We publish a new novel every fortnight, complete in one extra 
double number of the Brother Jonathan. 

—— 


ABEDNEGO, THE MONEY-LENDER. 

This popular new Novel, by Mrs. Gore, was published in London 
during December, and the first American edition is just issued in an 
Extra Double Brother Jonathan. Price 124 cents, or ten copies for 
one dollar. 

The career of Abednego presents a lively illustration of the habits, as- 
sociations and principles of a London Money-Lending Jew; in which 
is interwoven a plot of exciting interest. Altogether, it is one of the 
best Romances we have read in a long time. 

For sale at the office of Brother Jonathan, 162 Nassau-street, New- 


York, and by the following persons: 


ear on presenting ourselves to the patrol of ‘‘ Camp Wolcott” for admis- | 


sion to the encampment of the ‘“ City Guard” of New York,” at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on the 4th day of July, 1842. The Guards were on 
parade ; and the scene we witnessed that afternoon we shall never forget. 


The Encampment was cast on the brow of Golden Hill, a spot celebrat- , 


ed for its picturesque beauty, and for the loveliness of the surrounding 
scenery. Never had it looked mere lovely than on that day, and the set- 
ting sun, always beautiful, seemed doubly so, as in the evening it went to 
sleep behind the distant hills that marked the Housatonic. The scarlet, 
white and Gold uniform of the Guards, added to the brilliancy of the 
scene; andthe soul sgirring strains of martial music bound captive many 


a straggling listener long after evening parade. Then the appearance of 


the thick grey overcoat told us that the Guard had been posted for the | 


night. 

fhe history of the Guards is one which we hope will be imitated by 
every military association in our country. Scarce one year in existence, 
they number seventy members, composed of the first young men of our 
city—all ambitious and enthusiastic. Their beautiful‘uniform, equipments 
and armory give due testimony of their refinedtaste and ample means.— 
They have fitted up the Saloon attached to Niblo’s Garden, as an armo- 
ry, in a style we venture to say, not equalled by any in thiscountry. Two 


Burgess & Zeiber, Ledger Buildings, corner of Third and Chesnut- 

streets, Philadelphia. 

Redding & Co., 8 State-street, Boston. 

George Jones, Museum Building, corner of State and North Market 

streets, Albany. 

Wm. Taylor, Baltimore, Maryland. 

J. C. Morgan, office in the Exchange, New Orleans. 

Also, by all the newsmen throughout the United States. 

a—ininsieillla 

HARTFORD, Ct.—The Brother Jonathan, and other publications from this 

office, are kept on sale by J. W. Jupp, 15 Central Row, Hartford, Ct. 
— a 
DEATHS. 

On Tuesday evening, Robert Jamison, a native of Ireland, aged 70 years.— 
He accidently fell from the 3d story of his residence, corner Murray ane Green- 
wich street. . 

On Sunday evening, William Brown, of New Bedford. He was accidentally 
drowued, 

On the 10th instant, at Hopkinton, Mrs. Ariel P.Ober. Her clothes acciden- 
tally took fire and she was burnt to death. 

At Darivn, Con., James Weed, aged 12 years, son of widow Usual Weed.— 
He was drowned in Gorham Pond. 

At Montreai, Canada, Jean Baptiste Monnet. He was at work in a soap facto- 
ry, and fell into a vat of boiling lye! 





